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CONSERVE RUBBEp 


An Easy Way to Conserve 


Rubber is to Increase the 


Loading of Some of Your 
Present Stocks With KALVAN. 





By Adding KALVAN the Vol- 
ume of Many Stocks Can Be 
Increased by 5 to 10 per 
cent with no Appreciable 
Change in Tensile Strength, 
Elongation or Tear Resistance. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. rnc. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 






















@ Even in the land of midnight sun a day has only 24 hours. 
But you can effectively get 2 days’ production out of your 





Time to Masticate 75 Pounds Crude Rubber 
Aging or Rest Period. . . ..... 
Time to Incorporate 50 pounds Channel Black 


Operating Time for 125-pound Masterbatch 





RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


El. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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60-inch Mill 


LOOK AT THE RESULTS OBTAINED BY ONE USER! 


Production of Carbon Blac h Vasterbate hes 


Smoked Shee fs plus / pounds Channel Blac i a 


WITH 0.25% RPA 


4 min. 
a 
. 12 min. 


16 min. 


75 pounds 





present milling equipment in 1 day through the use of RPA. 


WITHOUT RPA 


12 min. 
24 hours 
20 min. 


32 min. 


Ask the Du Pont Technical Representative or write: 
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Each unit in Continental’s great new 
plant at Sunray, Texas, has but one 
job to do.. 


uniform, high quality carbon black. 


. produce one grade of 


Throughout production the output of 
each unit is carefully sample-tested 
and checked at the special control 
laboratory located within the plant, 
and then clearly identified and de- 
fined by its proper grade symbol. 


This specialized, large scale, ex- 


CONTINENTAL C: 


Medium Cure, Easy Processing 


CONTINENTAL G: 


pertly controlled production, meas- 
ured to scientifically exact grade 


standards, makes it possible for Con- 


tinental to produce a carbon black 
to accurately and consistently meet 
your processing requirements. 
Continental’s seven distinct grades 
of carbon black provide a complete 
and accurately determined range for 
reliable selection . . . from fast cure 


and easy processing to slow cure and 


Slow Cure, Medium Processing 


hard processing. The grade you once 
select for your needs will thereafter 
be standard to your order. For your 
convenience, all seven grades of Con- 
tinental carbon black are listed be- 
low, classified according to grade 
symbol, as well as cure and process- 
ing properties. 

CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AKRON SALES OrFice: Peoples Bank Bldg., Akron, O. 
PLANT: Sunray, Texas 








Slow Cure, Hard Processing 


ONE OF THESE 7 GRADES Is your Wack 5 
CONTINENTAL A: CONTINENTAL D: 
Fast Cure, Easy Processing Medium Cure, Medium Processing 
CONTINENTAL B: CONTINENTAL E: 
Fast Cure, Medium Processing Medium Cure, Hard Processing 
CONTINENTAL F: 
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The Bibliography of Rubber Literature was 
first brought out in 1936 covering the year 
1935; the second issue, covering 1936, was in- 
cluded as a section of the 1937 Rubber Red 
Book and is now available as a separate 
cloth bound volume; the third issue, covering 
1937, was issued in 1938. The fourth volume. 
covering 1938 and 1939. is a volume of over 
250 pages and follows the same satisfactory 
style of previous issues. This edition inaugur- 
ates the issuance of the bibliography as a 
biennial. It will hereafter appear every other 
year and will cover the literature of the previ- 
ous two years. 


A complete set of Cable's “Bibliography of 
Rubber Literature” is indispensable to rubber 
libraries, chemists, physicists, engineers and 
all others desiring to keep posted on rubber 
developments throughout the world. 


Prices (in Cloth Binding) 
Volumes I, II, III ....... $2.00 each 
Volume IV ............. 4.00 


THE 
































BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


ae RUBBER LITERATURE 


for Years 1935—1939 
Compiled by D. E. CABLE, Ph.D., Ch.E. 


This bibliography is the only book of its 
kind available in the rubber industry. Its 
primary object is to assemble all rubber refer- 
ences, stripped of abstracts or annotations, 
but giving sufficient directions to permit the 
reader to locate the original articles (and 
translations and reprints) or alternatively one 
or more abstracts of those articles. 


In other words this bibliography serves as 
the ‘‘clearing house’ for all published infor- 
mation on every branch of rubber technology, 
manufacturing processes, cultivation, mach- 
inery and equipment, new rubber articles, 
latest compounding materials, etc. 


The subject matter is divided into separate 
appropriate classifications, supplemented by 
complete author and subject indexes which 
make it a simple matter to locate any single 
article or all that has been published on any 
particular subject. 


Published by 
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Americas biggest 
guns point straight 


Se eal 


“4 
§. 


OOMING against the troubled sky, 

~ the smokestacks of industry are 
testimony to the world of America’s 
strength. For American industry is De- 
mocracy working, and a brief biography 
of one typical American company sug- 
gests the power behind our biggest guns. 

Take The Barrett Company, for in- 
stance: 

It is 87 years old. In 1854, when it was 
founded, men were blazing western 
trails with long-gun and axe, and most 


THE 
BARRETT 
COMPANY 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


One of America’s Great Basic Businesses 


Vrademark The Barrett C« Reg.t Pat. Off. 
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of the world’s great inventions were 
still to appear... The industrial age had 
not even begun. 

Yet during the 87 years of progress 
that followed, scarcely an industry has 
grown that has not been served in some 
way by this one typical American com- 
pany and its range of coal-tar chemicals. 

In the production of dyestuffs, disin- 
fectants, metals, textiles, synthetic 
resins, paints and varnishes, pharma- 
ceuticals, rubber, paper, glass, adhesives 





and flooring, in dry cleaning and tan- 
ning, scores of Barrett basic chemicals 
are essential. 

Yet these are only a few examples of 
the many ways in which this one typical 
American company is playing a part in 
the growth of our country. 

Independent, yetinterdependent, Amer- 
ica’s industries have grown and built 
America. Together our industries are 
democracy working working on 
America’s strongest line of defense. 





rss Tar Acids 


Naphthalene 
Phthalic Anhydride 


Coal-tar Bases 
Barretan* 
Pickling Inhibitors 
Benzol 


~ 


Cumar* (Paracoumarone-indene Resin) 
Rubber Compounding Materials 


Toluol 

Xylol 

Solvent Naphtha 

Hi-Flash Solvent 

Hydrogenated Coal-tar Chemicals 
Flotation Agents 

Tar Distillates 

Nitrogen Products 
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RUBBER SULPHURS 


COMMERCIAL RUBBERMAKERS’ @ REFINED RUBBERMAKERS’ 
SULPHUR SULPHUR 
TIRE BRAND, 99',.% PURE 9 TUBE BRAND, 100% PURE 





CRYSTEX (INSOLUBLE) SULPHUR 





SULPHUR CHLORIDE — CAUSTIC SODA 
CARBON BISULPHIDE -— CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y 624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 230 NO. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 
FREEPORT, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 


hen the Call is 
for AGTION/ 
Crude 
a 
 R UBBER 


ALSO HARD RUBBER DUST 


H.MUEHLSTEIN & CO.. INC. 


SERVICE l22 E. 42° STREET. NEW YORK. n.Y 
—_—_a BRANCHES 
QUALITY AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES Lonpon 


——— 
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When it’s a 
battle against 


TIME- 


You'll appreciate the SERVICE 
you get on SKELLYSOLVE! 


@® When you are bending every 
energy to meet an emergency 
order, one little hitch along the 
line can throw the whole op- 
eration out of gear. 

That’s why you will appreci- 
ate Skellysolve—and Skel//ysolve 
Service. We get the goods to you 
when you need them — special 
technical assistance, too—if you 
need it. Phone, write, or wire 
SKELLYSOLVE Division, ad- 
dress below. 


Blitzkrieg from Below=> 


1 rock shot out of this Skelly Oil Well 
struck the steel crown block. The spark 
set off this explosion—caught by the 
camera before the fire reached the main 
column. Considered by many to be the 
most unusual photo of an oil well fire in 
existence. A split second later and the 
camera would have been too late. 


(Reproduction from unretouched photo) 


SKELLYSOLVE 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OJL CO. 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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SKELLYSOLVE 
in the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


There are six different types a 
of Skellysolve which are espe- 
cially adapted to various uses 
in the rubber industry, for 
making rubber cements, and 
for many different rubber fab- 
ricating operations. Skelly- 
solve offers many advantages 
over benzol, rubber solvent 
gasoline, toluol, carbon tetra- 
chloride, etc. It will pay you 
to investigate Skellysolve. 
Write today. 
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Although publication of the 1941 Edition of 
the RUBBER RED BOOK was announced for 
June, its appearance has been considerably de- 
layed—and for anexcellent reason .. . 








Every section has been thoroughly overhauled 
and brought completely up-to-date. Hundreds of 
names and products have been added —~—even after 
the deletion of many for one reason or another. 
| In addition several new sections have been 
added at the suggestion of users of the last edi- 
tion. 


An example of the thoroughness with which 
we have tackled this new edition may be seen 
in the fact that in the Who's Who Section alone 
| there was a turnover of more than 3,000 names! 
| All of this means a tremendous amount of detail 
work—but it is all necessary in order to insure 
the accuracy and completeness which we de- 
mand. 















So this summer we're perspiring plenty and 
have foregone vacations in order to get the 
RUBBER RED BOOK to press as soon as pos- 
sible. We're on the last lap now and we expect 
to have copies in the mail early next month. 







It will be over 500 pages in size, every copy 
cloth bound—and in every way a more useful 
and valuable book than any previous edition. 
We believe you'll find it worth waiting for. 












The EDITORIAL STAFF 
RUBBER RED BOOK 
Directory of the Rubber Industry 
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Product of The STANDARD OIL CO. of New Jersey 


Recommended for... 


TIRES e TREADS e SIDEWALLS e CARCASSES 
INSULATED WIRE e MECHANICAL GOODS 


Write for Details 


Complete information will 
be supplied if requested on 


your letterhead. 


MOORE & MUNGER 





33 RECTOR STREET-NEW YORK CITY 
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WITCARB 


ANEW WHITE 
REINFORCING 
FILLER 











WITCARB is a finely divided, un- 
treated, technically pure precipi- 
tated Calcium Carbonate that offers 
special advantages in rubber formu- 
las that require high tensile and 
modulus, and tear resistance. 
Among the specifications that make 


WITCARB unusually valuable are: 


Specific Gravity . . . . 2.680 
Particle Size (microns). 2-3 
Controlled pH. . . .. 9.0 


% Residue—325 mesh . 0.114 


WITCARB deserves your immediate 
consideration not only because of its 
special merit as a white reinforcing 
filler but because of its remarkably 
low price. Our salesmen will be glad 
to show you how it compares with 
other Calcium Carbonates. Or we 
will send you, on request, samples 
and more complete information, and 
give you all the technical coopera- 


tion you need. Write to us today. | 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


5) New York, 295 Madison Ave. * Boston, 141 Milk St. * Chicago, Tribune Tower ¢ Cleveland, 616 St. 
Clair Ave., N.E. * Witco Affiliates: Witeo Oil & Gas Company * The Pioneer Asphalt Company 


Panhandle Carbon Company ¢ Foreign Office, London, England 
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TITANOX 
RUBBER PIGMENTS 
TITANOX-A (titanium dioxide) — 


great tinctorial strength—lowest cost 
per unit of color—greatest reinforce- 
ment. 


TITANOX.-C (titanium calcium pig- 
ment) —low volume cost for white- 
ness and brightness — superior in 
reinforcing to ordinary fillers. 


BRILLIANT 
WHITENESS 


worthy of 


A GOOD TIRE 


Sufficient time now has elapsed to 
complete extensive tests of the 
wearing qualities of white tire side 
walls produced by various types of 
white pigments. 
Outstanding in the results ofthese 
tests is the fact that TITANOX 
pigments contribute unsurpassed 
original whiteness and brightness, 
and that these desirable qualities 
are maintained to the highest de- 
gree obtainable throughout the life 
of the tire. 
Bring 3 
Ru 
tly 


TITANIUM PIGMENT 
ele} 210) 7 Vale), Rarer 


111 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ 104 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Illinois; National 
Lead Company Pacihe Coast Branch 

2240 24th Street, San Francisco, California 
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Speed Up Your Production with This New Type of ‘Thiokol Synthetic Rubber 


@ “Thiokol” synthetic rubber Type FA brings the industry tion hours count more and are receiving hearty cooperation 
twin blessings. Its superior processing characteristics are en- from personnel. In addition, they are favorably impressing 
abling manufacturers to speed up production of synthetic their customers by providing “Thiokol” products at this 











rubber products without sacrificing in those products the critical time .. . products, incidentally, with sharply re- 
unique solvent-resisting properties “Thiokol” provides. duced odor. 

Its practical elimination of undesirable gases during proc- Be sure to investigate “Thiokol” Type FA today. It is an 
essing has ended the complaints sometimes levied by workers available synthetic rubber. It is the type of “Thiokol” syn- 
against other types of “Thiokol” synthetic rubber. thetic rubber the entire industry has long desired. 

As a result, manufacturers are making “Thiokol” produc- THIOKOL CORPORATION, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 








Thiokol 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS, by 
Marchionna (Vol. 1). 1061 pp.—6 x 9 in . .$15.00 


A completely authoritative and thoroughly indexed bibliography 
on all patents and published literature on Latex covering the 
period up to June, 1932. 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES AND THEIR 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS, by Marchionna (Vols. 
il and Ill). 1670 pp.—6 x9 in......... $20.00 


An extensive and comprehensive supplement to Volume I, 
covering the period from June, 1932, to December, 1937. In- 
cludes abstracts on Latex and on Rubber Derivatives—rubber 
hydrochloride, cyclized rubber, hydrogenated rubber, etc. A 
necessary adjunct to Volume I. 


Combination price, Vols. 1, Il and Ill ...... $30.00 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY, by Noble. 384 pp.— 
a OD ee trea sendnd ans eenbsene cess $7.00 


\ comprehensive text book which provides information directly 
useful to the chemist and manufacturer working daily with latex 
und to those who may contemplate its use. It is complete, prac 
tical, fully illustrated and indexed. 


RUBBER—-PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPER- 
TIES, by Dawson and Porritt. 700 pp.—9 x 11 in. 
$12.50 


A voluminous reference work presenting all available data on the 
physical amd chemical properties of rubber. Outstanding and 
umique in that it is the only book of its kind available. 


CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF RUBBER 
(A.C.S. Monograph No. 74), by Davis and Blake. 
a.) eg Ree $15.00 


An authoritative reference book on both the theoretical and 
practical aspects of rubber technology. A _ well-balanced and 
vital discussion, dealing not only with the theoretical phases, but 
with up-to-date manufacturing practices as well. Holds a logical 
appeal for the research investigator, the development ermgineer, and 
the student. 


BOOKS on RUBBER 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUBBER LITERATURE, com- 
piled by D. E. Cable 


Bibliography for 1935 . . $2.00 


Bibliography for 1936 .......... or .. 2.00 
Bibliography for 1937 .......... Makai Gee 
Bibliography for 1938-1939 ..... 4.00 


All volumes in Cloth Bindings—6 x 9 inches 


These bibliographies serve as accurate and complete guides to 
the literature published on rubber and allied products throughout 
the world during the periods mentioned. Invaluable to the tech- 
nologist and librarian whose work requires constant reference to 
publications and technical articles on rubber. 


128 pp. 
$2.25 


This book is a non-technical treatise on the nature, history, 
manufacture and use of rubber, plus some information relative 
to synthetic rubbers and rubber derivatives. The ten chapters 
cover the History of the Rubber Industry; Sources and Production 
of Crude Rubber; Properties of Crude and Vulcanized Rubber, 
and the Importance of Vulcanization; Compounding and Vulcaniz- 
ing Rubber; Manufacturing Rubber; Latex Manufacturing 
Processes; Synthetic Rubbers; Rubber Derivatives. A list of 
reference works for supplemental reading and a subject index are 


included. 


RUBBER AND ITS USE, by Harry L. Fisher. 


—5 2x82 in. Clothbound, Illustrated. 


CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY OF RUBBER 
LATEX, by Flint. 715 pp.—6x9 in. ....... $14.00 


The latest text book on latex covering all the general and 
technical phases of the subject. A valuable and comprehensive 
source of imformation for all those interested in this increasingly 
important industry. Covers a wide variety of subjects from history 
and source of latex to precise compounding data and manufactur- 


ing prices. 
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250 West 57th St., New York City 


Add 2% for Sales Tax on copies sent to N. Y. City addresses 
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FOR RUBBER AND RUBBER-LIKE COMPOUNDS 















@ Deterioration of rubber products under 
the destructive action of sunlight or more 
intense ultra-violet radiation can be rapidly 
predetermined in the “National” Model 
X-l-A Accelerated Weathering Unit. This 
unit incorporates all essential features 
recommended for testing materials of this 
type. 

Test conditions can be adapted to the 
reproduction of natural weather conditions, 
including close approximation of natural 
sunlight, by using “National” Sunshine 
carbons at the are. By the use of “National” 
C carbons the test samples can be subjected 
to intensified ultra-violet radiation. 















THE NATIONAL 


MODEL X-1-A 








WEATHERING 
UNIT 







WRITE FOR BULLETIN L-6400 
GIVING COMPLETE INFORMATION ON THIS UNIT 


arbon Sales Division: Cleveland, Ohio 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, ING. een 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


UCC BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


NewYork, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St.Louis, San Francisco 
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New DEBEADER CUTTER and PULLEI 


Yields 10% Increase in Tire Serap 


Based on 1940 figures this indicates up to 
































34,000,000 Ibs. more tire scrap per year 
—a saving substantiated by many months 
of use in the reclaiming plant of B. F. 


Goodrich Co., in Akron. (See copy of letter 


herewith ) =_—__ 


THE UNIT OF TWO MACHINES— 


with method of operation is shown below 








DS-1 shows the cutter ready to re- 6) DS-2 shows the same machine with 
ceive a tire. Both knives are ™ tire tensioned and cutting of the 
clearly shown and the tensioning de- beads nearly finished. 


vice all the way up. 
These machines—made by Black Rock— 
will effect a saving of approximately 60% 
of bead section scrap as well as a material 
saving in time and labor. Proven by 


months of actual use in production. 
* DP-4 shows the puller and one 


“Black Rock Debeader, Licensed hook pulling both beads and the 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company other hook coming down ready for 


under C. W. Leguillon Patent No. — . cr hake den ten den “Seam 
2,230,302.” ' Write Now for Details ee 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO. 
179 OSBORNE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


EXPORT OFFICE PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 
305 Broadway, N. Y, City Lombard Smith Co., 2032 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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MONEX IN ACCELERATOR COMBINATIONS GIVES QUICK 








Monex acts quickly at curing temperatures Monex has delayed action for processing safety 





Naugatuck Chemical 
SS 


DIVISION OF UNITED cS STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 2 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Thermosetting Plastic Materials 


No. 1 of a Series By J. DELMONTE 
. Technical Director, — os oz 
of 4 Articles on PLASTICS jag whale 


The gap between the rubber and plastics industries rived from synthetic resins. Thermosetting resins are 
grows smaller with new developments. Many rubber capable of being converted to infusible, insoluble ma- 
manufacturers are giving serious consideration to ex- terials. On the other hand, there is a large number 
banding their manufacturing activities to embrace the of plastics classified as thermoplastics, which are per- 
production of truly plastic products. For this reason manently fusible and soluble in various organic solv- 
we have asked Mr. Delmonte to prepare a series of ents. <A classification list of the more important plas- 
articles for us covering the fundamentals of plastics, tics appears in Table I. 
emphasizing wherever possible the relationship be In this paper we will review highlights of the prep- 
tween rubber and plastics. This series will consist of aration of thermosetting materials and the forms to 

ur articles. The first, presented herewith, covers which they lend themselves for commercial adapta- 
hermosetting plastic materials. The next will touch tion. There are four main types of thermosetting 
n the thermoplastic materials. The final two articles plastics: phenol-aldehydes, glyceryl-phthalates, urea- 

| treat with the problems of molding.—Editor. aldehydes, and melamine-aldehydes. The last two 


groups are similar in many respects and will be dis- 
cussed together. 
ECENT developments by the plastics industry and 





the rubber industry emphasize the similarity of cer- General Characteristics 
tain phases of their respective activities. On one 
hand there are plastic compositions which are dis- The four main types of thermosetting materials list- 
tinguished by their “rubber-like’” properties. Sim- ed above are derived from synthetic resins. They are 
ilarly, there are rubber derivatives possessing physical synthesized from simple, primary, usually low-cost 
properties and physical forms comparable to those substances into amorphous bodies either as liquids or 
prepared from organic plastics. solids, and capable of conversion to a high molecular 
Organic plastics are derived from four main sources: weight compound. The actual conversion to a rigid, 
synthetic resins, cellulose derivatives, protein sub- high molecular weight compound takes place during 
stances, and natural resins. Those plastics enjoying the actual fabrication of the materials, 1.¢., casting, 
the widest commercial utilization at present are de- laminating, or molding. Molded, laminated, or cast 
rived from synthetic resins and cellulose derivatives. thermosetting plastics are incapable of further fabri- 


[he great majority of thermosetting plastics are de- cation other than machining, and consequently where 
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Copal Rubber Derivatives 
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the materials are to be molded or shaped, operations 
must be performed upon only partly polymerized com 
pounds which still possess thermoplastic qualities 

In this connection, it is significant to observe that 
processing operations upon thermosetting plastics are 
designed to bring these materials up to a certain state 
of cure (degree of polymerization) leaving the con 
version to a fully polymerized material to the fabrica 
tion Operation 

While members of the plastics industry speak so 
knowingly of polymerization of thermosetting com 
pounds, it 1s somewhat disconcerting to observe that 
one can only guess at the molecular weight of fully 
polymerized materials | he well known technique 
of determining molecular weight through the use of 
the ultra-centrifuge or Standinger’s viscosity law can 
not be applied to thermosetting compounds. Only 
guesses may be ventured through the aid of X-ray pho 
tographs ot thermosetting compounds at various stages 
of polymerization.* 
Concerning the polymerization of thermosetting 
compounds it is an acknowledged fact that a very ap 
preciable molecular growth occurs. The actual mech 
anism of this growth will be outlined for various ma 
terials. The polymerization phenomena of thermo 
setting materials are marked by the establishment of 
cross-links between the polymer structure which ex- 
tends in three dimensions. The close, tmter-woven 
structure 1s of such nature as to resist softening by 
heat and swelling by solvents 

Che tensile properties of thermosetting plastic ma- 
terials are primarily dependent upon the resin struc 
ture, and unlike natural rubber and the effect of chan 
nel blacks, there are no fillers which appreciably im 
prove tensile strength unless they expedite the resin 
rormation However, fillers are widely used to control 


physical properties such as impact strength, flexural 


strength, and modulus of elasticity Even electrical 
properties and chemical properties are controlled 
through a judicious choice of fillers 

CI Cher ; Resins 83. Reinhold 1 


Phenol-Aldehyd:c Resins 


The general reaction of phenols with aldehydes ma 
take place with many types of phenols and aldehydes 
The reaction is one of condensation-polymerization, 1 
which the oxygen of the aldehyde combines with hy 
drogen of the phenol to eliminate water, joining tw 
molecules of phenol together at the same time. Whethe 
or not a thermosetting structure is formed depend 
upon the type of phenol used. Pure phenol, meta 
cresol, and 3, 5 xylenol will form highly reactiv 
thermosetting resins. 

Control over the reactivity of the resin formed ma 
be exercised by controlling the nature of the pheno 
Addition of cresylic acid, containing high proportion 
of ortho-cresol and para-cresol, and xylenols will for 
slower curing resins which are more thermoplastic 1 
nature than the faster curing thermosetting materials 
Slower curing resins are often desirable for varnishe 
to be used in preparing laminated plastics. 

The importance of pH content in formation of phe 


nolic resins has been recognized since Dr. Baekeland’s 
Likewise highly important are 
In fact, preference is 


early investigations. 
the ratios of primary reagents. 
expressed for the two-stage method of manutactur 


whereby a Novolak, or thermoplastic resin, is prepared 
under conditions involving an excess of phenol. This 


resin is withdrawn from the reaction kettle after de 
hydration, and allowed to solidity. 
the processing it is compounded with hexa (hexa 
methylene-tetramine), an active catalyst which con 
verts it to a potentially reactive thermosetting ma 
terial through addition of further aldehydic contents 


The formation of a Novolak resin is typified by the 


following reaction between phenol and formaldehyde 
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In a later stage oi 













































































OH OH OH 
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na ; LCH.O- CH:— 4 + HO 
les 4 / J 
it Novolak 
hy j Further reactions in formation of the more fully 
* : lymerized material take place at positions ortho 
he nd para with respect to the hydroxyl group, until a 
nd : ross-linked structure of phenolic and methylene units 
ta : established. 

” \ flow chart of a typical manufacture of a phenolic 

olding material appears in Figure 1. The procedure 

- ndicated therein involves dry blending of ingredients. 
ea lo the potentially reactive resin and catalyst are added 
" irious fillers for modifying properties, various dyes 
ye | or pigments, and lubricants to obtain better release in 
“4 he mold. Weighing of reagents before admission to 
- eaction kettle is shown in Figure 2. 

-p \s a preliminary to final hot blending in a Banbury 
¥ ixer or hot blending rolls, the binder and filler con 
d’s g nt are best mixed mechanically while cold, as in a 
it . ll mull This will reduce the hot blending time, 
lich is a very critical interval inasmuch as the heat 
— ends to set the resin up. If prolonged, the resin will 


iad kick over to the infusible, insoluble state on the rolls 
> sas 


™ nd ll no longer be useful as a moldable material. 

le \fter the Banbury or hot blending rolls, the phenolic 

ao olding composition is broken up and screened before 
icking in drums for shipment to the custom molder. 


ca > 


mn Long fibrous fillers, usually obtained from cotton or 
la shredded fabric sources, when compounded with the 
ts phenolic resins give impact resisting compositions, such 
he as those used in the molded parts illustrated in Figure 
le 3. In compounding fibrous fillers care must be taken 


to avoid breaking up of the long fibers which have a 
reinforcing effect. 

Wood flour is employed as the filler for general pur- 
pose compounds. Considerable work has been done 
in the preparation of a fibrous open structure for wood 
flour, as through attrition grinding. Improved impact 
properties are observed. Among other organic fillers 
used with thermosetting compounds are those derived 
from waste vegetable by-products such as_ bagasse, 
cottonseed bulk, and coconut shells. A more com- 
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FIG. 2—Weighing of reagents before admission 
to the rea tion kettle 


plete tabulation appears in Table Il. Carbon black 
commonly employed in rubber compounding is less used 
in plastics, and then serving primarily for its pigment 
ing value. 

Among inorganic fillers of note is asbestos, used for 
its heat resistance characteristics. Compositions em 
ploying this filler will withstand continuous tempera 
tures of 350 to 400°F., whereas wood flour or fabric 
filled compositions are not intended for temperatures 
higher than 250 to 300°F. Various clays and silicates 
will improve surface hardness of molded parts. Mica 
filled phenolics are noted for their low loss factors 
when applied as electrical insulation. 


Other Phenolic Resin Compositions 


Brief mention may be made of other phenolic com- 
positions of note. Among these are the oil soluble 
phenolics and phenol furfural compositions. Employ- 
ing certain alkyl or aryl substituted phenols as primary 
reagents, certain phenolic resins are prepared, which 
are characterized by solubility in drying oils. From 
these are prepared the 100% phenolic resin varnishes, 
an important group of the synthetic oleo-resinous var- 
nishes and enamels. Straight phenol or cresol for 
maldehyde are not soluble in drying oils unless reacted 
with natural resins such as rosin. 

l‘urfural is a very active aldehyde which is capable 
not only of polymerization within itself, but also cap 


FIG. 3 /inpact 

filled phenolic for 

oil well drilling 
equipment 




















































able of reacting with phenols to form synthetic resins. 
Phenol-furfural resin compositions are similar in 
many respects to phenol-formaldehyde thermosetting 


esins., 
While ell phasi 
positions, not to be overlooked are the industrially im 


portant laminated phenolics In processing the ma 


terials a varnish is prepared by cutting the phenol or 


een placed upon molding con 


cresol tormaldehyde condensation products in the re 
iction kettle with an alcohol solvent. \t this stage the 
phenolic resin is still acetone or alcohol soluble. 

Che resin varnish is used to impregnate paper, cloth, 
or asbestos, and the impregnated sheet materials are 
honded into composite assemblies under heat and tem 
perature. Sheets, rod, and tubes are prepared from 
laminated phenolic plastics and fabricated into various 
products such as t 


industrial hose shown in Figure 4 


Liquid phenolic resin may be prepared for casting 
in open molds in miscellaneous forms or standard 


shapes This phase of plastics activitv is growing 
rapidly In numerous cases rubber molds, built out 


of prevulcanized latex compositions, are used for 
giving shape to the phenolic resin. Heat or catalysts 
These materials do 
not employ fillers and are available in many shades of 


transparent and translucent colors 


are employed to set up the resin 


Glyceryl- Phthalates 


| 1 
I ir 


The glyceryl-phthalates, better known as alkyd 
resins, are best noted for their application to synthetic 
surface enamels In this respect they are the best 
known materials, and are second only to phenolics in 
the total volume consumed each year for all purposes 
While a direct condensation-polymerization reaction 
can take place between glycerol and phthalic anhydride, 
attention must be piven to the problems of oil solu 
bility. Cooking either of the reagents to begin with in 
the drying oil, natural resins, or mutual solvent. or use 
ot higher pressures are some of the methods employed 
in obtaining oil solubility of the alkyd resins. 
Chermosetting materials are found through the re 


action of trihydric alcohols, such as glycerol, and di 
basic acids, such as phthalic anhydride or maleic an 
hydrid he rate of resinification is, however, slower 
than the phenol-formaldehyde reaction By employ 
ing dihydric alcohols such as ethylene-glycol in this 
condensation polymerization reaction. however, only 


thermoplastic materials are obtained 
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FIG. 4 arts from laminated phenolic plastics 
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FIG 5 


Typical flow chart showing preparation 
»f urea-formaldehyde resins 


Alkyd resins blended with various drying oils pro 
vide modern industrial finishing materials These 
resins may also be modified with other natural resins 
such as rosin or with some of the phenolic or urea 
resins. These are combined with various proportions 
of oils, depending upon whether parts are to be dipped, 
sprayed, or coatings brushed on. 


Urea and Melamine Resins 


Prepared under absolute clean, dust-free conditions, 
urea and melamine-formaldehyde resins provide many 
useful thermosetting compositions. The products pre 
pared from them are noted for their translucency and 
attractive light fast colors. Many more color combina 
tions are possible with these than the darke1 
phenolics. 

Urea is reacted with formaldehyde under slightly 


colored 


ikaline conditions. The resin which is first formed is 

water soluble. The reaction proceeds as not d below 
H H 

NH: N CH; N 

( O plus CH:0 — (2G) C 3) H.O 

NH; NH: NH:z 


Dimethylol-urea 

This is a typical condensation reaction and furthet 
polymerization takes place with the growth of the 
molecule from monomethylol urea or dimethylol urea 
\ typical flow chart showing preparation of urea 
formaldehyde resins appears in Figure 5. 

Unmodified, urea resins are rather brittle when not 
compounded with fillers, and will develop cracks and 


fissures on the surface. To avoid losing the trans- 
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cent effect and to attain pastel shades, about 30% 
pha cellulose is compounded with the resin by a wet 
ending technique. After this is dried out in an oven, 
is stored until ready for further compounding in a 
ll mill. 

Catalysts and dyes are dry blended with the urea 
sin and alpha cellulose. Care is taken now to avoid 
<cess heat or contact with moisture which may acti- 
ite the acidic catalysts which have been added. This 
me precaution carries into the molding room to avoid 
etting up the resin prematurely. Some of the very 

ittractive molded urea articles appear in Figure 6. 

Melamine resins have many characteristics which 
ake them comparable to ureas. They are noted for 
heir hard, light-fast coatings and laminated products. 
Melamine, a cyclic trimer, is synthesized from coke 
nd limestone. Besides attaining considerable im- 
portance in developing hard, light-fast synthetic enam- 
els, melamine-formaldehyde resins are being extensive- 
ly employed in light colored, translucent laminates. 
ifty per cent aqueous solutions of the resin are em- 
ployed in impregnating alpha cellulose sheets, which 
are laminated together under heat and pressure. 





FIG. 6—Attractive molded urea articles. 





Will Automobile Tires Be Made of Neoprene? 


N VIEW of the fact that approximately 75% of all 

rubber consumed annually in the United States goes 
into the manufacture of automobile tires, it was gen 
erally conceded when the first synthetic rubbers were 
introduced that the production of such rubber would 
not reach staggering proportions unless and until it was 
found suitable and accepted for use in tire manufacture. 
Therefore, a constant question placed before synthetic 
rubber manufacturers was, ‘Can your product be used 
in the manufacture of tires?” The Rubber Chemicals 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
anufacturers of neoprene, answered this question with 
regard to neoprene in a frank statement of the facts in 
the July-August, 1941, issue of The Neoprene Note 


Ok Six facts were presented, as follows: 


Fact No. 1: Neoprene was not developed as a sub 
stitute for natural rubber. It was developed by Du 
Pont chemists to be used in products where rubber was 
not entirely adequate where exposure to oil, sun 
light, heat, oxygen, abrasion and many chemicals pre 

aturely destroyed the usefulness of rubber products. 


Fact No Neoprene sells for more than rubber, 
because it costs more to produce than does crude rub 
er. Neoprene was not intended to compete with rub- 
er in low-price markets. 


Fact No. 3: Neoprene products have proved eco- 
nomical in competition with those made of natural rub- 
er by outlasting them under severe service conditions. 

uring the past ten years neoprene has proved its 
superiority in thousands of products. In every one of 
hese products the higher original cost was more than 
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offset by the longer life made possible by the use of 
neoprene. 

Fact No. 4: Neoprene’s excellent abrasion resist- 
ance led to experiments on the use of it in tires as early 
Thousands of neoprene tires for passenger 
cars, trucks, tractors and airplanes have been made and 
tested since that time. As would be expected, some of 
these tires were good and some were bad, but the ex- 
perience gained by this broad testing program has led 
us to believe that tires in which the rubber tread has 
been replaced by neoprene will have a service life equal 
to that of the best all-rubber tires under all conditions, 
and that longer service life can be expected from such 
tires under certain unusually severe service conditions. 

Fact No. 5: At the present stage of development, 
the use of neoprene will add little to the life of tires 
used on passenger cars under normal service condi- 
tions. However, if the supply of crude rubber from 
the Far East were interrupted or cut off, neoprene and 
other synthetic rubbers would necessarily be used, to 
the extent that they are available, for passenger car 
tires, even though the tires would cost more and wear 
little better than those made of rubber. 


as 1932. 


Fact No.6: The margin of superiority of neoprene- 
treaded tires is greatest where oil, heat and exposure to 
sunlight are important factors controlling the life of 
the tire. For example, neoprene-surfaced tires will out- 
last rubber tires on tractors and on roadbuilding equip- 
ment where the tires are not protected against direct 
sunlight, where the tires run over oily ground, where 
they are subjected to extreme cutting, under unusual 
heat conditions, etc. 
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Utilization of Waste Space 






Increases Insulated Wire Production 


TILIZING waste space beneath the roof of its 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania, plant has enabled the 
National Electric Products ¢ orporation, Of Pitts 
burgh, to appreci ibly step up production of its rubber 
insulated wire The use of the “Synchro-tie” 
drive, a development of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manutacturing Co ade possible the installation ot 


electric 


equipment for high-speed coating and vulcanizing ot 
rubber-covered wir \lthough the entire installation 

ibout 200 feet long. actual operating floor space 1s 
less than 1650 si re teet im are 

By enlarging one of the bavs of the root structut 
ind putting in concrete floo ing, a roo was created 
larve enough to hold three vulcanizing tubers and thei 
ittendant stea pipes and motors and controls This 
roonl is clire t] above tne plant's store rOOmM, sO that 
bare wire can be pulled off storage reels and carried 
through th 1 process 

Che tubers are driven by a 25 h.p., d-c motor, with 
vdjustable field control providing a 3-to-1 speed range 
Power for the reel end is transmitted electrically from 
the tuber motor 1/5 feet iwav bv means of the 
Svnchro-tie device, which consists ot a transmitter at 
the tuber end and a receiver umt at the reels The 
transmitter is driven fro1 the tuber by a variable 


speed mechanical transmission unit 


! 
1 
} 
i 


Che rate at which the rubber ts extruded ts adjusted 


by the speed of the d-c motor, which in turn determines 
he Synchro-tie transmitter pulls the 
anizet Che vulcanizing chambers 
in the tuber room and extend 175 
feet along the roof of the plant to the room housing 


the speed al whi h 
wire trom the vulk 
, 


are hung overhea 


the take-up mechanis In this manner, they are com 
pletely out of the way of other apparatus in the tuber 
room, where the might be considered as overhead 
steam pipes, while they present no problems strung 


acTOSS the root 





Rubber is fed into three tubers and bare wire is 
pulled through the die-heads. 


Control of the tuber motor is interlocked with that 
of the Synchro-tie. The d-c motor is pushbutton-con 
trolled, and its rheostat must be in full-field position 
Running speed is pre-set, so 
that if the unit must be stopped it can be returned 
quickly to operating speed. D-c control must be in the 
de-energized position and the tuber motor must be al 
most at a standstill before the Synchro-tie connections 
can be made or broken. 


for starting or jogging. 





l’ulcanising chambers leave the tuber room and 
¢. fi ; 1 175 iz ct ai w¢g the root 





The take-up mechanism is driven in exact syn- 
chronism with the transmitter. 
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A Study of Profit Problems 
in the Rubber Industry 






Together with a Formula for Computing 
Earnings Required to Absorb Taxes 


By GEORGE S. MAY 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
George S. May Business Foundation 


MERICAN industry in general came through the 

year 1940 with a 14 per cent net gain in profits 

over 1939 after all income tax deductions were 

ade. But the rubber industry failed to make the 
grade. Although showing a 15 per cent increase in 
profits before income taxes it ended with a net profit 
of 5 per cent less than 1939 after deductions were 
computed. 

Many and varied reasons could be given for this 
lack of earning power. The effect of war on imported 
raw materials, our fermented labor situation, and a 
somewhat depressed market are probably the most 
commonly used excuses. These, however, are only 
secondary; secondary because they are beyond the 
power of control. All industries are more or less in 
the same boat, and management might just as well turn 
its attention to the things about which it can do some 
thing. This realistic approach, however, demands a 
definite understanding of earning requirements, and 

downright determination to adjust the things that 
need adjusting if proper earnings are to be assured. 

If the difference between the selling price and the 
cost of conversion plus the cost of materials is to be- 
come smaller, where 1s the money for additional taxes 
ind profits coming from?’ The answer, of course, 
is out of the cost of operations, or out of the pockets 
of the investors. If the investors pay this difference 

means nothing but a sacrifice on their part. If 
this money is to come from the cost of operations 
t means improved manufacturing conditions, or drasti- 
cally increased plant activity. 

\ssuming that few new uses (outside the defense 
program) will be found for rubber in the near fu- 
ture, manufacturers will, if the problem is to be licked 
by increased activity, be faced eventually with a battle 
imong themselves for volume. The armament pro- 
gram and the impetus that it adds to business in gen- 
eral will, of course, to a great degree stimulate the rub- 
er industry. Whether or not this program can be 
relied upon to put the industry on a more profitable 
basis is problematical, but highly possible. 

This possibility, however, calls for caution, because 
the pressure that is being brought to bear by this 
program on production in all lines is very apt to result 
in developments that will further encroach upon rub- 
eT consumption with respect to productive capacity 
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after the emergency has passed. If a price war re 
sults the net income margin will be decreased. Only 
the strong will survive the competition, and strength 
will undoubtedly manifest itself in terms of profi 
ciency in internal operating methods. 

This proficiency, in turn, will depend on the sound 
ness of operating policy and the clarity with which 
management can visualize its course of action. 
Strength of position, in short, will depend on the con 
trol that management has over the details of operation. 

Cost and selling price are the basic factors that 
must be considered if the manufacturer of rubber is 
to profit. Many factors that cannot be controlled im 
fluence both cost and selling price, but the factors 
that can be controlled must be intelligently analyzed 
by management. Price, for example, may be estab 
lished by the market, or to a major degree it may be 
established by competition. In any event, cost cannot 
be entirely disregarded in the price structure. If the 





This study of current 
management problems 
in the rubber industry 
together with some 
sound advice on how to 
keep taxes from en- 
croaching on_ profits 
has been prepared espe- 
cially for RUBBER 
AGE by George S. 
May, a noted manage- 
ment engineer and 
Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the 
George S. May Busi- 
ness Foundation. The 
Foundation is a non- 
profit, fact-finding or- 
ganization devoted to 
the interests of private 

enterprise and_ estab- 
George S. May lished in the belief that 
there is a real need for a broad, scientific study of 
the increasing problems which confront business 
management in its effort to earn profits under 
modern conditions. 
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price of a certain commodity as it is established by 
a market makes its production by certain firms inadvis 
able it is probably due to prohibitive cost 

On the other hand, the manufacturer capable of 
producing at a very low cost will not be inconvenienced 
by the market established price, he may even be able 
to upset such a price, and enjoy the pyramiding ad- 
vantages accruing from low cost and increased volume. 
Manufacturers who set their prices purely on a market 
basis or a competitive basis are apt to incur severe 
The effect of quantity on price is the eternal 
problem confronting the rubber manufacturer, and it 
is a difficult problem unless the manufacturer knows 
exactly the effect of quantity upon manufacturing cost. 

The effect that over all volume has on manufacturing 
cost during a given period is comparatively easy to 
measure, for this volume represents plant activity, 
which, in turn, greatly influences the portion of cost 
repre sented by fixed charges. The effect of quantity 
on any one order is difficult to measure unless that 
quantity affects the over all volume. Credit for quanti- 
ty can be given only to the influence that such quan- 
tity has upon the fixed charges associated with the 
particular order. 


losses. 
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For example, a manufacturer having a fixed cost 
of, say, $10,000 per month, and who is operating at 
50 per cent of capacity, will have a per unit fixed 
cost twice as high as if he were operating at a 100 
per cent level. It follows that any increased quantity 
of individual orders bringing his plant activity closer 
to the 100 per cent level would have a proportional 
effect on his per unit fixed cost. But if the manufac- 
turer already operated at 100 per cent of capacity, the 
only influence an increase in quantity on individual 
orders could have upon cost would be the proportion- 
ate reduction in the per unit cost associated with better 
methods, set up cost, order entering, etc. 

In short, the effect of unit order quantity on over 
all volume can be considered a pricing factor until the 
point has been reached where activity is 100 per cent 
of capacity. Up to this point both the effect of over 
all volume and the effect of individual order volume 
must be considered. Beyond that point the effect on 
individual order costs alone need be considered. 

Too frequently the responsibility for advantages in 
unit order quantities is placed solely upon the pro- 
duction department. In other words, it may take a 
salesman only a little longer to close a deal for a mil- 
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[(A 3) X D] — $5000 
When E= — 
E 
(BX D) 5000 up to 
$4,257.50 
E up to $4,257.50 
100 — - : x .1485 
E 


$20,847 


E up to $20,847 - 16,782.50 
E —. < .187 
$29,310.07 
E up to $29,310.07 — $25,144.07 
ae E ~ 1 X 369 


Example 
[(A—B) X D] — $5000 
E : ——— |+ (BX D) 
}- 
| (20% 8%) X 1,000,000] - 
64.81 
E being over 38,565.89 equals 24% 


100 24 76 





CuHart II—NorMAL Tax Factor “H” 
(Includes Defense Tax) 





S000 = 


5000 
. | 20.00 + 5000 — $262,441 





$16,782.50 
E up to $16,782.50 — 4,257.50 
—— xX .165 
E 
$25,144.47 
E up to $25,144.47 — $16,782 


over $29,310.07 


24% 








FORMULA 


\ Per Cent of capital desired as net profit after tax deductions. 
3 Per Cent of capital exempt from excess profit tax. 


Per Cent of invested capital subject to excess profit tax. 


Required earnings after normal tax deductions, but before excess tax deductions. 


Excess Tax Factor 


I 
( 
D = Amount of invested capital. 
— 
| 
H Normal Tax Factor 


lion units than it would to sell a thousand units, but 


he often expects the same per unit commission on the 


million as on the thousand, and expects the manu- 
facturer to make up any price advantage he has given 
the customer. A point of equity should be borne 
equitably by all factors. 

A significant finding of the survey concerns income 
taxes. Manufacturers too often pay little attention 
to income taxes until it is time to make out income 
tax returns, and then wonder why they fall short of 
anticipated net earnings. Taxes, the most certain fac- 
tor in business today, must be considered in pricing, 
and must be taken into account while lining up busi- 
ness for profitable operation. Taxes are such a promi- 
nent factor of cost that the traditional method of 
computing costs on the basis of last year’s overhead 
without respect for future taxes can no longer be used. 
Moreover, tax laws and regulations are changing rapid- 
y, and each change affects costs. 

Increased earnings to compensate for higher wages, 
higher taxes and higher material costs can come from 
only two sources. They will come from the slack 
there may be in the cost line, such as wasted material, 
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wasted energy, and wasted supplies that may be elimi- 
nated, or they will come out of fixed cost through 
the channel of expanded activity. In industries where 
consumer markets can be expanded proportionately the 
problem solves itself. But the rubber industry cannot 
look forward to any great increase in consumer de- 
mand except perhaps the temporary demands of de- 
fense production. 

Knowing what his 1941 tax burden will be, how 
can a manufacturer determine the volume necessary 
to net the desired income on invested capital over and 
above these taxes? 

Let us assume that a company having $1,000,000 in- 
vested desires to earn 20 per cent on its invested capi- 
tal, or $200,000 after all tax deductions have been 
made. Let us also assume that, as in 1940, 8 per cent 
of the invested capital plus $5,000 is to be exempt from 
excess profit tax. The taxable excess would then be 
20 per cent minus 8 per cent minus $5,000. Eight per 
cent of the capital in this case would be $80,000, and 
deducting this amount and the $5,000 exemption from 
the desired $200,000 we would have $115,000. 

Referring to Formula F (Chart 1) we find that 
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the excess tax factor for this amount ($115,000) is 
OAS! Dividing the taxable excess by this factor we 
have $177,441. This plus the exempted amount equals 
$262,441, which must be earned before excess profits 
tax deductions, but after normal income tax deductions. 
This figure divided by the normal tax factor which we 
find by Formula H (Chart 2) to be .76 for $262,441 
shows that the company would have to earn $345, 
317.10, or 34.53 per cent on its capital to net 20 per 
cent 

lhe next step is to ascertain the dollar sales volume 
required to accomplish this earning. Let us assume 
that this same manufacturer has a cost structure as 
follows 


Material cost 1% 

Labor cost 12% 

Variable Mfs mx aw, 

Annual Fixed Mifs $165,000 

Variable Sellin bx 12% 

Fixed Sellir kexy 25,000 

Variable Administrat a 

Fixed Administrat 100.000 

Required Earning 343,317 
, 179 $635,317 














From this structure we find that the manufacturer's 
variable costs constitute 77 per cent of his sales dollar 
Therefore, his fixed charges plus earnings for taxes 
and profits, $635,317, must constitute 23 per cent. Ty 
find the sales amount that $635,317 is 23 per cent oi 
we divide $635,317 by .23, which gives us $2,762,248 
a vear to retire our costs, pay our taxes, and earn 2! 
per cent on our investment. 

Setting up a proper cost structure and ascertaining 
necessary earning requirements, sales volume, etc., is 
not, of course, the whole answer to the problem oi 
profitable operation. After these facts have been estab 
lished it is still necessary for management to inaugu 
rate the necessary procedures to insure proper pricing 
and sales volume, in relation to the cost provided for 
in the cost structure if it is to come out with a profit 
This not only requires a well established organization 
clearly defined responsibilities and proper man power 
but also a rigid control by management over all opera 
tions. 

In conclusion it might be briefly stated that the 
management of the rubber industry must 
the one most profitable method of operation, and ther 
strictly enforce that method. 
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Monsanto Plasticizers for Synthetic Rubber 


HE Rubber Set epartment of Monsanto Chet 
ical Ct Vk Ohio. has a complete line of 
cl | Lis¢ } 1 | 


plast ( 


types oO! ~ ntheti 


The line. includ ricresyl phosphate, triphenyl phos 
phat dibutv] pl halate nd Santicizet 3-16 butv] 
phthalv| butvl r| llate) ill of which are suggested 
by various synthet nufacturers, as well as a nu 
ber of speci pl cizel including Santicizer I-15 
(ethyl phthalat lycollate Santiciz \M-17 
(methyl phthalate ethyl glycollate), diethyl, dimethvl 
dipheny! phtl late . nd others 

[ricresy| phosphate ts a practically colorless, odor 
less liquid, weighi hout 9.7 pounds per gallor lt 
has a high boiling pon ind an evaporation loss ot 
only 0.2° n LOO hours at 10 ( Its viscositv in 
creas apidly emp ures below normal until a 

35 ( 1 sparent mass wut s 
talline struc é scible with all the co 
solvents and thinn nd with linseed. china wood 
ind castor oils parts excellent flexibility and 
mcreased amounts » not cause proportionately as 
great a decreas ( le strength as most othe 
plasticizers 

lriphenyl phosphate is a white crystalline compound 
melting at about 48 ( ind boiling 245° C. al 
11 mm pressure lt evaporation rate 1s Of the same 


order as tricresyl phosphat Chis product is miscible 


with the common solvents and thinners and with vege 
table oils. Its solubility in water is 0.001% at 34° (¢ 
and 0.002 at 54° ( 

erties 1s that of fire retarding 


Dibutyl phthalate, which is one of the most widely 


()ne of its most valuable prop 


used plasticizers ro nitrocellulose, is a practically 
colorless liquid which boils at 340° C, at atmospheric 
pressure and 206° ©. at 20 mm. and crvstallizes at 


about 35° C. It has a weight of about 8.75 pounds 


Det illon 1); 


} ~ 


butv] phthalate IS ms ble \ all the 


common organic solvents and with oils but is solubl 


n water only to the extent of 0.001% at 3 & Phi 


} ‘ 1 1 . 
this material and its high solvent powe1 


stability of 
most plast materials make it one of the most 

LC ceptable plasty izers for general use. 
The Santicizers, which are phthalyl glycollate plas 
icizers, as indicated above, are colorless liquids, with 
elting points ranging from 189° to 219° C./5 m1 


~ 


ch typ contaming specific properties ot it< Oo 








YOU'RE THE 


SWEETEST THING 
IN 
TENNESSEE 





Yoo-hoo, Sister. For greater 
resistance to “oil,” use HYCAR. See page 357 
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A Question-and-Answer Forum Concerning the 
Widespread Development of Guayule in America 


In view of the fact that there is now pending a bill 

the House of Representatives providing for the 
planting of 45,000 acres of guayule rubber in order to 
make available a domestic source of crude rubber for 
emergency and defense uses (H.R. 5030), the follow- 
ing article, consisting of questions on guayule raised 
hy Congressman Anderson (of California) and an 
swered by Dr. David Spence, noted quayule expert, is 


Editor 


hoth timely and of unusual interest 


UBBI-R manufactured from the American-grown 

guayule shrub to supplant tree rubber from the 

Orient in the event of Japanese-American hostilt 
ties was the object of a thirty-minute address by John 
Z. Anderson in the House of Representatives on April 
16, 1941. Described by him were the methods of plant 
ing, harvesting, and extraction employed by Inter 
continental Rubber Company, at Salinas, California, 
only producers of guayule rubber in America. Over 
looked by Congressman Anderson in his address was 
a tested quick-crop, emergency plan for growing 
uayule outlined in a national magazine in 1930 by 
rr. David Spence, rubber chemist and technologist. 
Dr. Spence, who served as chairman of the Rubber 
Division of the War Industries’ National Research 
Council during the last war, was vice-president of the 
guayule rubber company from 1925 to 1931, splitting 
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General view of the nursery maintained at Sali- 
nas, Calif., by the Intercontinental Rubber Co. 
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Possibilities of Guayule Rubber 


By JACKSON BARBER 





f the guayule shrubs during their 


lp pearance 
fourth year, ready for harvesting. 


with the company over production methods. Although 
primarily a specialist in synthetic rubbers, Dr. Spence 
recently ‘discovered a method of vulcanizing rubber by 
sunlight or its artificial equivalent, while working in 
the Jacques Loeb Laboratory of the Hopkins Marine 
Station of Stanford University at Pacific Grove, Cali 
fornia. Paradoxically, coming in the wake of this in- 
vention, Dr. Spence was chosen to deliver the first 
Charles Goodyear Lecture at the meeting of the Di- 
vision of Rubber Chemistry, September 11-12, 1941, 
at Atlantic City, N. J. (Eprror’s Note: Due to illness 
Dr. Spence will be unable to appear and the lecture 
has been postponed y. 

Congressman Anderson, learning that this one man 
had wider knowledge of guayule and its production 
than any other in the world, wrote to Dr. Spence about 
the shrub, shaping his letter as a series of questions. 
These questions, with Dr. Spence’s answers, arranged 
together in the following order, reveal the great op 
portunity for rubber independence that now lies un- 
touched in the lap of a worried America: 

ANDERSON: Do you think it possible to raise guayule 
rubber on a commercial basis by sowing the seed thick 
and harvesting in less than a year? 

SPENCE: It has been definitely established and re- 
ported that Guayule plants, grown in California, less 
than a year old, contain more than 6% of pure rubber 
or on the basis of the number of plants per acre (by 
count) more than 1000 pounds of pure rubber per 
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acre. While much may have to be done to translate 
these findings to agricultural practice, nevertheless, | 
consider this an all important approach to the problem 
of Guayule cultivation in this country both for the 
present emergency and for the future. In the hands 
of practical farmers, aided by technical assistance and 
with “treated” seed available, I see no reason to doubt 
for one moment the successful application in some 
form of this all important development as a practical 
matte! 


\NDERSON: Do you think that this manner of grow- 
ing, harvesting and milling the rubber would be at 
a greater cost or less than under the method of raising 
the seedlings in the nursery, transplanting them to the 
fields and harvesting at the end of 4 to 7 years? 

Spence: Any such method of growing and harvest- 
ing Guayule will greatly reduce the difficulties and costs 
of cultivation, harvesting, chopping, and treating to 
extract the rubber as at present carried out on a four 
year cycle I cases meparesisge. statements to the contrary 
reported to you in your address to Congress of April 


16, 1941. 


\NDERSON: Have you any way to estimate the cost 
per pound of producing the rubber in this manner, 
that is, the plan of producing it in less than a year, 
and if so, ap seat 3 what do you estimate? 

SpeENcE: Until large scale plantings have been made 
in this way, in the field, actual savings cannot be de- 
termined. 


\ NDERSON \s I understand it, you have always 
advocated this plan, of planting the seed thick and 
harvesting and milling the rubber the same year, but 
wouldn't it be advisable to raise some rubber under 
the other plan, that is, transplanting the seedlings and 
allowing the plants to remain in the ground for any 
number of years until there is an emergency or until 
the price of rubber is such that it would warrant har 
vesting a big acreage 
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Spence: I see no objection to planting sufficien 
acreage to Guayule rubber under present practice i 
only to serve as a reserve supply of rubber in case o! 
emergency. In this connection I feel, however, tha 
the space per plant could be advantageously reduce 
in order to force the development of rubber each yea 
and to increase the yield per acre, It has been defi 
nitely established that Guayule does not produce maxi 
mum rubber except under conditions of drought an 
enforced curtailment of its physical development. 


ANpDERSON: What in your opinion would be th 
value of planting Guayule rubber as a protection agains 
soil erosion, and do you think it would be possibl 
to plant the shrub on hillsides even though it wouk 
be necessary to do so by hand? 

Spence: The value of Guayule as a_ protectio: 
iwainst soil erosion on hillsides will have to be d 
termined. 


ANDERSON: What would you say the results wer 
as to additional fertility to the land by growing 
Guayule rubber? 

Spence: I do not believe that Guayule adds any 
thing to the soil on which it is grown. On the other 
hand it will not produce rubber in maximum quantity 
on rich soil or under conditions where growth is un 
restricted. 


ANDERSON: I understand you were with the Dia 
mond Rubber Company, where they deresinated som 
30,000 pounds of guayule rubber per day. Can you 
give me any figures as to the approximate cost pet 
pound for deresinating and purifying the rubber 
Have you any estimates as to what you think improved, 
modern machinery might cut down this cost? 

SPENCE: By comparison with the means in use i 
1908 for solvent extraction and purification of Guayuk 
rubber I would say that the costs involved by modern 
methods for the purification of the rubber and re 
covery of the solvents employed should not exceed 
one quarter of one cent per pound of rubber extracted. 
The value of the resins recovered will largely offset 
the cost of extraction. On the other hand, you should 
not overlook the fact that rubber of improved — 
such as was used in tires and tubes made entirely from 

California-grown Guayule was produced by a process 
a “retting’” of the shrub without solvent extraction; 
also it has been shown that the rubber in the Guayul 
shrub can be recovered as a Latex, similar in proper 
ties to the latex extracted from Hevea in the Far 
Kast. By this means the acetone extract, also the 
bagasse and insoluble impurities present in Guayule 
as currently produced, are reduced to meet the re 
quirements of the rubber manufacturing industry in 
a much larger way than is now possible. I merely 
mention these matters to indicate some of the latent 
possibilities in connection with the development and 
betterment of Guayule rubber looking to the future. 
One thing is certain. If Guayule is ever to attain wid 
application and extensive use by the rubber manufac 
turing industry, it will have to be a product refined and 
improved over anything currently available 


ANDERSON: I notice your very complimentary r 
marks in regard to Dr. McCallum’s work in develop 
ing new varieties of the guayule shrub, but as I un 
derstand it, since those remarks were made, Dr. Mc 
Callum has almost doubled the percentage of rubbet 
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the plant. Therefore, what in your opinion would 
the minimum price for which rubber could be 
oduced per pound in large quantities after thorough 
xperimentations had been carried out? 

Spence: I believe that rubber can now be pro- 
uced from Guayule in this country at ten cents a 
ound and for less when its potential possibilities have 
en fully developed to practical account. 


\NDERSON: Is it your opinion, that guayule rubber 
roperly handled, could compete successfully at any 
me with Hevea rubber from the Near East? 

SPENCE: It is my opinion that Guayule, properly 

handled and developed, can compete successfully with 
Hevea from the Far East. I doubt very much if any 
plant erected in this country to produce synthetic 
rubber can hope to compete with Guayule in the matter 


of cost. 


\NDERSON: Is there any fundamental difference 
between Hevea rubber and guayule rubber after being 
refined ? 

SPENCE: The physical properties of “refined” 
Guayule are very much in its favor today when time 
of mixing has called for the development of more 
plastic rubbers. 


\NDERSON: There have been a number of sug- 
gestions, such as a guaranteed price to the producer ; 
furnishing seed by the Government to growers; a pro- 
vision in the Army Supply Bill that Government pur- 
chases of rubber must be from products grown in this 
country ; an appropriation of money sufficient to make 
1 thorough investigation and complete experiments by 
the Government with the belief that this knowledge 








Rear view of the guayule planting machine, show- 
ing the electric spacer. 


will make it so attractive that private capital will 
immediately encourage the growing of guayule rub- 
ber. Have you any suggestions along this line? 

SPENCE: In answer to this question it seems to me 
that the possibilities of Guayule, such as I have pointed 
out, should at once be thoroughly investigated by 
competent authorities and tests undertaken to determine 
its value in the best practical way, both to the farmer 
and to the rubber manufacturing industry alike. Un- 
til this has been done and until the results have been 
made known it is both foolish to speculate on the 
ultimate future and final value of Guayule or, on 
the other hand, to dismiss it as of no account. 





Advagum—An Auxiliary Material for Synthetic Rubbers 


AGUM, an entirely new synthetic auxiliary 
material for use with synthetic rubbers, was re- 
cently introduced by the Advance Solvents & Chemical 
Corp., 245 Fifth Ave., New York City. It is a non- 
tacky, rubber-like solid material, in slab form, has a 
mild, pleasant, turpene-like odor, and is dark amber in 
color. Its specific gravity is 1.1 at 25° C. It is in- 
soluble in petroleum distillates and most vegetable oils. 

The acid resistance of Advagum is said to be ex- 
ceedingly good, especially against hydrochloric and 
sulphuric acids. It does not char, darken or decom- 
pose in contact with such acids. Its compatability with 
such synthetic rubbers as neoprene, Hycar, Perbunan 
and Thiokol, as well as with cellulose nitrate and 
poly sterene, is described as excellent, but it has very 
poor compatibility with natural rubber. 

\dvagum is primarily recommended by its supplier 
for use in the compounding of synthetic rubbers to 
mprove their processing qualities, to increase the tear 
resistance of the vulcanized products, to decrease the 
swelling of the compounds by petroleum oils, and to 
improve the aging characteristics of compounds con- 


taining it. Although Advagum itself does not vulcan- 


ize, it does remove from useful activity such an 
mount of vulcanizing ingredients that its presence 
innot be ignored in the batch. 

No special milling, mixing or vulcanizing procedures 
re necessary with the auxiliary material. The sup- 
liers simply recommend that the synthetic rubber be 
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given the necessary normal break-down on the mill, 
then the Advagum should be milled in next before pro- 
ceeding with working in the other ingredients. 





ADVERTISEMENT 











Yoo-hoo, Buddy. For greater 
resistance to abrasion, use HYCAR. 


See page 357 
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Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Meets in Atlantic City, 
on September 11 and 12 


RECORD attendance ts anticipated at the meeting 
of the Rubber Division, A.C.S.. which will be held 
in Atlantic City, N. |.. on Thursday and Friday, 


September llth and 12th. The meeting will feature a 
Symposium on “Rubber for Defense,” eight technical 
papers, a report by the Crude Rubber Committee, and 
the banquet Headquarters for the Division are at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, the symposium and technical 
sessions will be held at the tamous Atlantic City Con 
vention Hall, while the banquet will be held at the 
Ambassador Hotel 

The symposium will include four papers, the titles 
and authors of which are viven below It will be held 
on Thursday afternoon, September 11th, beginning at 
2:00 P.M. The present status of crude, synthetic and 
reclaimed rubbet is vel] is rubber chemicals and com 
pounding ingredient vill be discussed by competent 
a ikers 

In addition, W. | inger, formerly of the Rubbet 
Manufacturers Association, and now chief consultant 
of the Rubber Unit of the Office of Production Man 
agement, will discuss cooperative measures between 
rubber manufacturers and the government Unfor 
tunately, due to illness, Dr. David Spence, noted rubbe1 
technologist selected as th first Charles Goodveat 
lecturer, will not be able to be present and the lectut 
has been indefinitely postponed 


Novel Program for Banquet 


lhe Entertainment Committe in charge of ban 
quet arrangement! vhich is headed by Peter P. Pinto, 
(;eneral Manager of Ruprer AGE, promises one of thi 
most novel programs yet presented at a Division din 
net \ ftull variety show has been scheduled com 
bining talent and hur T Because the Committee must 
ulvise the manage ent of the Ambassador Hotel as 
to the total number expected at the banquet, it will 
not he possible for any tickets to be sold after 12:00 
Noon on Thursd 

herefore, it 1s urgently requested that all those 


planning to attend the banquet purchase tickets or have 
tickets purchased for them either on Wednesday, Sep 
tember 10th, or Thursday morning, September 11th 
Tickets will go on sale near the A.C.S. registration desk 
at Convention Hall and in the lobby of the Ritz-Carl 
ton Hotel on Wednesday morning. To avoid disap 
pointment, get your tickets early 

\bstracts of the technical papers, together with the 
names of the authors and their company connections, 
as well as the titles and authors of papers in the sym 
posium, follow : 



















Program of the 


DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Convention Hall—Atlantic City, N. J. 
September 11-12, 1941 


Thursday Morning—September 11 
10:00 A.M.—Executive Committee Meeting 


Thursday Afternoon—September 11 


2:00 P.M.—Symposium on “Rubber for Detense.” 
Introduction by Dr. R. H. Gerke (U. S. Rub- 
ber), Chairman 


Thursday Evening—September 11 
6:30 P.M.—Division Banquet, Ambassador Hotel. 


Friday Morning—September 12 
9:00 A.M.—Report of the Crude Rubber Committee, 
by G. A. Sackett (Goodyear), Chairman. 
9:20—11:55 A.M.—Technical Session. 


Friday Afternoon—September 12 
1:30—3:30 P.M.—Technical Session. 
3:35 P.M.—Business Meeting. 
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:00 P.M.—Introduction. RR, H. Gerke, Chairman, Division 


:10 P.M.—Cooperation of the Rubber Industry with 


:55 P.M.—The Present Status of Crude Rubber. E. G6. 


:30 P.M.—The Present Status of Synthetic Rubber. 


:00 P.M.—The Present Status of Rubber Chemicals and 


:00 A.M.—Report of Crude Rubber Committee. G. A. 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


Thursday Afternoon—September 11 


Symposium: Rubber for Defense 
of Rubber Chemistry. 


Defense. W. L. Finger (Chief Consultant, Rubber Unit 
of the Office of Production Management, Washington, 


». €.J 
Holt (Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.). 


E. R. Bridgwater (E. 1. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware). 


Reclaimed Rubber. J. P. Coe (Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of U. S, Rubber Co., New York City). 


Friday Morning—September 12 








Sackett, Chairman (Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio). 
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9:30 A.M.—A Statistical Study of the Determination of 
the Variability of No. 2 Smoked Sheet. Hugh M. Small- 
wood (United States Rubber Company, General Labora- 
tories, Passaic, N. J.). 


\ replicated experiment on the variability of four shipments 
No. 2 smoked sheet has yielded the following conclusions: 
Variations within shipments were much smaller than varia- 
ms between shipments. 
In this experiment mixing errors were negligible, but errors 
curing were appreciable. 
\ddition of extra stearic acid to the A.C.S. recipe did not 
aterially increase uniformity of results, raised modulus and 
nsile, did not change T-50. 
Standard deviations have been tabulated for variation within 
hipments, for curing error and for testing error, with respect 
to shearing viscosity, modulus, tensile, and breaking elonga- 


\ detailed program is proposed tor determination of the 
undard deviation of the supply of crude rubber. 


10:00 A.M.—Unstable Addition Compounds of Sulfur 
with Zine Dithiocarbamates, Ross E,. Morris (Rubber 
Laboratory, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.). 


It is demonstrated by means of solubility determinations in 
ene and cyclohexane at 30° C. that sulfur forms unstable 
lition compounds with zinc salts of diethyl dithiocarbamic 
libutyl dithiocarbamic acid. These addition com- 


Is are believed to play an active intermediate role when 


€1 ntaining a zinc dithiocarbamate accelerator is vul 
ed at room temperature. The addition compounds exist 
ly in solution, since evaporation of a solution containing 
ur and a zine dithiocarbamate leaves crystals of the pure 
stances 
The solubility of zine diethyl dithiocarbamate in benzene is 


ased when sulfur is present, and the amount of increase 


directly proportional to the amount of sulfur added 
Similarly, the solubility of sulfur in benzene is increased when 


mi diethy] dithiocarbamate is added to the solution, and the 


sunt of increase is directly proportional to the amount o 
hiocarbamate added. The relations in both cases being of 
the first order, it is evident that one molecule of sulfur re 


acts with one molecule of zinc dithiocarbamate to form one 


olecule of the addition compound 

Cryoscopic determinations of molecular weights in benzene 
show that sulfur exists in the form of Ss molecules and _ the 
zinc dithiocarbamates are in the form of un-associated mole 
ules. It is concluded, therefore, that the reaction takes plac« 


according to the equation 


Ss Zn(SCSNR:); Zn(SCSNR:): .Ss 
here R is a hydrocarbon radical 


10:30 A.M.—The Effect of Reinforcing Pigments on the 
Unsaturation of Rubber Hydrocarbon. F. S. Thornhill 
and W, R, Smith (Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. ). 


I 


Vrevious investigators have demonstrated that the extent of 
nsaturation of rubber hydrocarbon in various stocks de 


eases with time of cure and per cent of combined sulfur 
Che present investigation as been undertaken to ascertain 
hat effect fillers of varying reinforcing ability have on this 

rease of unsaturation with time of cure and amount of 


bined sulfur 

lhe unsaturation of the rubber hydrocarbon was determined 

he iodine chloride method as modified by Blake 

Che first compounds studied consisted simply of sulfur, rub 
and carbon black. The anticipated decrease in unsatura- 

with time of cure and combined sulfur was noted. The 
t was about the same as noted for a sulfur-rubber mix 

he above experiments were repeated in a typical acceler 

tread stock recipe. In this case no decrease in unsatura 
with increasing amounts of combined sulfur could be de- 

ted over the range of cures investigated 

Vhen the reinforcing pigment was omitted from this ac 
rated compound, the unsaturation decreased regularly with 
e of cure and amount of combined sulfur 


The present data suggest that reinforcing fillers not only 
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affect the rate of combination of sulfur during vulcanization, 
but may also alter the nature of the reaction by which this 
combination occurs. 

While unsaturation may be a prerequisite for reinforcement, 
as it is for vulcanization, there is no indication from the 
present data that the association between double bond and 
reinforcing agent is in the nature of a true chemical bond, 

The degree of unsaturation of a number of synthetic rub- 
bers and the hydrocarbon content of several samples of re- 
claim rubber have also been determined by the iodine chloride 
method. 





11.00 A.M.—Brittle Point of Rubber Upon Freezing. M. L. 
Selker, G. G. Winspear, and A. R. Kemp (Bell Tele- 


phone Laboratories, New York City). 


This paper supplies the need for a simple, rapid, and ac- 
curate method for determining the brittlke temperature of 
rubber and allied materials. 

The method depends on the fact that when either natural 
or synthetic rubber is cooled a temperature is reached where 
the material will fracture under bending stress. This feMpera- 
ture is sharply defined and varies with composifjon and 
structure of the material. 

The brittle temperature of soft vulcanized rubbe¥ is found 
to be substantially independent of the state of cure/within the 
limits found in industrial practice. However, in pibber-sulfur 
compounds where a large amount of sulfur isA1tsed there 1s 
very nearly a linear dependence of brittle temperature on com- 
bined sulfur. Additions of reinforcing pigments produce little 
effect, whereas coarse fillers raise the brittle temperature 

With the exception of Buna &5 and Buna § all synthetic 
rubbers have higher brittle temperatures than rubber. In con- 
trast to natural rubber compounds the carbon black reinforced 
stocks of the synthetics show a lower brittle temperature than 
the crude material. 

Brittle temperature has been found to be independent of 
molecular weight within wide limits above a minimum value. 


Friday Afternoon—September 12 


1:30 P.M.—The Effect of Low Temperature on Neoprene 
Vuleanizates. F. L. Yerzley and D, F. Fraser (Organic 
Chemicals Department, Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., Wilmington, 


Del.). 


Immunity to the effects of extreme cold is becoming of in- 
creasing importance in many engineering applications of rub- 
ber-like materials. This requirement is particularly important 
in the operation of automotive and aeronautical equipment. 
However, the physical changes that take place in rubber-like 
materials at low temperatures are not clearly understood and 
extensive studies of testing methods and compounding must be 
continued in order to enlarge the knowledge of these 
phenomena 

Three test procedures, each with its peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages, have been employed in the Dul’ont Labor- 
atories. One method utilizes a modified T-30 technique. A 
second method employs a special holder in the T-50 apparatus 
in which a 1 x 3 inch strip ts twisted, the torque being auto- 
graphically recorded as a function of the angle of twist. Load 
ing and unloading curves provide a hysteresis loop. The third 
method employs a Shore Durometer mounted in a cold box in 
such a way that it can be brought in contact with a series ot 

x 34 inch diameter specimens without opening the box tor 
operation 

\ll three tests have been useful in the development of com 
pounds, but final evaluation is now made primarily with the 
Durometer test. 

It has been found that compositions respond differently to 


the effects of time and temperature and that routine tests fol- 
lowing an arbitrary procedure may be inconclusive or mislead 
ing. However, as a practical compromise hardness data are 
taken after 2, 4, 6, and 24 hours’ exposure at the test tempera 


ture. 
By the use of these tests progress has been made in com- 









































































) ! ater 1 tance to the effects of low tempera 
ture \ " ide between rubber and Neoprene 
Types GN a I] ite The effect of sulfur, sotter 

el al | tate « re tive re e re stance 1s discussed 


2:00 P.M.—The Electrical Properties of Neoprene. F. L. 
Yersley (Organic Chemicals Department, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 


Ly ritis trie ast le cle Live me hani il properties or ne 
ene hav et 1 range of applications and, 
as a consequet these properties of neoprene and its limita 
t ive be ‘ The electrical properties ol 
neoprene have ec! i ess extensively and as a result are 
: not a wel ke V1 It ti paper, the development ot the 
, electrica t ene lescribed, up to the present 
late lhe last deca example, has seen | resistivity 
ncreased f1 0) t m. to 5 x 10” ohm cm. Data on 
w ac i int at 1000 cps also are given 
Ne rem like t cl il ( rendered ele trically conduct 
and by the same ea ind to the same extent. The effects 
arbon black or ! ctivity and on other electrical proper 
tie are give 
ke lectrical ropert metimes but aguely understood iu 
numerical value ure mpared tor a range of familiar mate 
rial o that the relative position of neoprene with respect 
other materia us¢ I t al industries can e better w 
ler tood 


2:30 P.M.—Static Electric Problems in Tires. E. E. Hanson 


and J. W. Liska (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. Akron, 


Ohio). 

The onset of tat é t! lifficulties, particularly in pas 
enger aut r i s described and robable ea 
on for their in t ! t recent vears are liscussed The 
ch ission meclude é ‘ é both phases of the problem, 


radio interference t assenger automobiles and _ stati 








\ laboratory testing machine for evaluating the static gen 


erating properties of rubber compounds is described, togethe: 
with data on the effect of some compounding ingredients 
Methods and techniques involved in measuring resistivity o! 
rubber compounds are also described in detail. It is demon 
strated that a correlation exists between static generation and 
resistivity of a stock 

The importance of semi-conducting tires in aviation and 
in industrial trucking, especially in munitions plants, is de 
velope 1. The relation between “dispersion” and resistivity 1s 


briefly discussed 


3:00 P.M.—Static Electricity and Its Effect on Car Radio 
Performance. S. M. Cadwell, N. E. Handel and G. L. 
Benson (U. 8S. Rubber Company, Detroit, Mich.). 


Static electricity has long been a problem in the automotive 
industry. The probiem from the tire manufacturers’ view 
point is divided into two phases: shock static and tire radio 
static. The number of tire static complaints registered by the 
public has recently increased to serious proportions. These 
complaints have necessitated an intensive study of the stati 
problem 

Electrostatic charges are generated whenever two dissimilat 
substances that have been in contact are separated, as in the 
ase of a tire running on a road surtace. Recent extensive 

the problem of tire static has yielded a 
unexpected and interesting results. Studies 


le velopment work 
lar rf nut ber ot 
have been made of charge and voltage distribution on tires 


running on test wheels. In addition, a large number of road 


tests have been made at many places in the United States t 
determine the effects of tire electrical resistance, road re 
sistance, relative umidity, and antenna design upon tire static 
roduction. From these data a theory has been evolved, which 
explains the method of tire static generation an 


inconsistent observations. It is shown that charges 


upon the tread surface of the tire can charge the ar eithe 
by conduction or by induction, and also that tire radio stati 
s not due to electromagnetic radiation but due t anging 
electrostatic fields, 

\s a consequence of this theory, methods have been d 
veloped for minimizing both static sho k and radio static due 





Microphone Made of Frozen Rubber 


MICROPHONE made from frozen rubber is re 

vealed in a recent U. S. patent (No. 2,231,159) 
granted to Erwin Gerlash of Berlin, Germany, and 
assigned to the Telefunken Gesellschaft fur Drahtlose 
lelegraphie, Berlin frozen rubber, the inventor has 
discovered, can be vibrated by sound waves. and when 
so vibrated generates corresponding modulated elec 
trical impulses \mplified, these impulses can be sent 
over wire or through the ether to reproduce the sound 
in telephone receivers or on radio loudspeakers. 

The frozen rubber is utilized in the form of a thin 
plate or disk as the diaphragm of the microphone. The 
currents generated in it by sounds are picked up by 
two metallic plates which transfer the impulses to the 
transmitting system 

lo produce the rubber element a solution of rubber 
is frozen while it is subjected to an electric field. The 
electric field lines up the rubber molecules in one 
direction, in which position they are fixed when the 
rubber is frozen solid. This arrangement of the mole 
cules is thought to account for the ability of the rubber 
to generate electric currents when it is vibrated. Once 
frozen the rubber does not melt. It is similar to vul 
camized rubber. 


Plasticizer 6-24 


NEW MATERIAL, Plasticizer C-24, intended tor 
A use as a softener for natural and synthetic rubber 
or as a solvent type plasticizer for coatings, plastics, 
cellulose derivatives, and other materials, has been an 
nounced by the Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, Penna. Plasticizer C-24 is a_ cyclic 
ketone, a derivative of isophorone of high moleculat 
weight, which is characterized by high plasticizing ef 
ficiency, chemical inertness, high boiling point, low 
freezing point, and low vapor pressure. It is a very 
high-boiling liquid, pale yellow in color, with a mild 
but distinct odor. 

The new softener is compatible with many of the 
synthetic rubbers and plastics which require plastic 
izers or softeners in their compounding, such as neo 
prene, polyisobutylene (Vistanex), chlorinated rubbe1 
(Parlon), nitrocellulose, ethyl cellulose, and also 
natural rubber. Its compatibility with the Buna type 
of synthetic rubber, however, is limited, and it is in 
compatible with cellulose acetate. It is also incom- 
patible with polyvinyl chloride in a two component 
system, but its chemical structure is said to suggest 
its possible use with vinyl compounds together with 
other modifiers. 
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HEN General 


ence Order M-15, de- 


Preter- 
Allotments signed to conserve rubber 
of Rubber in the United States by 


setting up a curtailment 
program, made its appearance on June 20, its terms 
sounded harsh to the rubber manufacturing industry. 
(he order prohibited any processor of rubber from 
using in any calendar month from July to December, 
1941, inclusive, more than a specific percentage of his 
average monthly consumption during the twelve- 
month period ending on March 31, 1941. Both small 
and medium-sized rubber manufacturers immediately 
set up a howl that such restrictions would result in 
sharp curtailment of their production, subsequently fol- 
lowed by large lay-offs of labor. 

Commenting on the preference order shortly after 
its issuance, we stated that these were no days for 
manufacturers to lose their heads, and suggested that 
no hasty moves be made either in the direction of cur- 
tailing production or dismissing employees, predicting 
at the same time that a careful analysis of the situation 
by official Washington would probably result in certain 
changes favorable to the industry, since it is definitely 
not the intention of the Government to dislocate indus- 
try. Events of the past few weeks bear out the logic 
behind that statement and also our prediction. 

It was immediately evident that the “quota” system 
set up in the preference order would work almost in- 
stant havoc with small manufacturers. In the first 
place, such manufacturers were not particularly over 
active in the twelve months preceding March 31, 1941, 
the base period, and therefore their monthly averages 
would be much smaller proportionately than the aver- 
ages of those concerns which had the added advantage 
of defense orders and accordingly had stepped up pro- 
duction in many cases to near capacity or, in some 
cases, to capacity. Some of the other companies, par- 
ticularly the smaller tire manufacturers, were in almost 
the exact same spot. The Office of Production Man- 
iement recognized this problem as soon as the “quota” 
system got under way. 

Accordingly, the O.P.M. acted to relieve the situa- 


t oditesials 





tion. Although it was too late to make a definite 


change in the preference order where allotments of 
crude rubber for processing during the month of 
August was concerned, special arrangements for that 
month were made. One group of manufacturers was 
told there would be no change in their status; another 
group, consisting of companies which for the most part 
were working on defense orders, was allowed larger 
allotments; while a large number of small manufac- 
turers, using less than 10 tons of rubber a month, was 
informed that they could disregard the percentage al- 
lowances provided they did not consume more than the 
customary ten tons. 

Shortly thereafter, E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Director of 
Priorities for the O.P.M., announced that the original 
preference order had been amended. The amendment, 
reproduced in full elsewhere in this issue states that 
the original formula for monthly cuts in processing 
shall continue to apply to processors who, by volume, 
consume almost 80% of all domestic rubber. However, 
any processor who consumes less than his quota in any 
particular month may add the unconsumed amount to 
any subsequent quota. Furthermore, the amendment 
gives the Director of Priorities the right to fix a dif- 
ferent quota for any processor at any time. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the amendment will be of special 
benefit to the small rubber manufacturer and will be 
of considerable aid to the medium-sized manufacturer. 

We do not mean to imply that the problems of the 
rubber manufacturing industry have been solved. They 
definitely have not. Further changes will be made in 
the curtailment program as now constituted. Greater 
demands will be made on the industry by the defense 
program, with corresponding allowances as to the 
amount of rubber to be consumed. Certain rubber 
goods intended for civilian use alone will become scarce 
and may even disappear temporarily from the mar- 
ket. But the men behind rubber control now in govern- 
ment service are not theorists. Most of them are prac- 
tical workers, grounded in the school of rubber manu- 
facturing. Rubber will be conserved and the emer- 
gency stockpile accumulated, but with the least possible 
disturbance to the industry. 
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RUBBER RESERVE CO. SETS PRICE OF RUBBER AT 22'/2 CENTS PER POUND; 
CHANGES MADE IN CURTAILMENT PLAN TO AVOID DISLOCATION OF INDUSTRY 




























































HE Rubber Reserve Company, which became the sole importer of crude 

rubber from the ir East into the United States by government decrec 
on June 21, a move ide to conserve as far as practical the available supply 
of rubber both for detense and commercial requirements, will make suc’ 
rubber availabl he rubber manufacturing industry at a price of 22” 
ents per pound tor No. LX ribbed smoked sheets, at the dock or warehouss 
New York | ppropriat difterentials for othe tvpes and grades, 

cording to an announcement by Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administrator 
on \ugust O c I e sect Was onsidered necessary to covet the Ovel al 
cost, and concurred in by Leon Henderson, Director of the Ofhce or 
Price Admu trator nd Civilian Supph which cooperates with the OPM 

1) ‘ the Far 
Faste +t atic ~ a ——- 
| te ate , met \ ties the reserve 1 
té 1¢ lex thy ( iO not ‘ ‘ r f it P te es 
nrice »? ’ ‘ . \ esent iny great | e! ¢ 
, lere Vv al , . the anticipate it most anutacturers 
lifferc ( ( ‘ " ‘ andthe be willing t tilize a large a 

ca the | , ese we aw their present inventories It is stresse 





' nevertheless, that any manutacturer who 
pa Ins ere to 
} 1 ' does not LIS¢ His al owable allotment 
\ ‘ ‘ iTyil I ru cT ircies 
trom tl rove ment : : 1] 
On the the and _y it tha I tne 2overnme agency wi he | 
rul ae ' , uted trom assigning it to any other 
| cT Was ( va ( ? CT pr Ces . 
nl . | | j manutacturer 
tr a cw T . ivt \ css adi 
turbir ement i. A Sales vv the Rubber Reserve Cor 
pany to rubber manufacturers will ger 
Stoc e Now 225, ons erally be made through regular rubbet 
Stockpile N 225,000 T 
, d lers ithicials§ | ted ' t] 
the announc: = , no the « 1 calt , Ofmncia nave Stated In t 
; : case ot larg mal t< urers. som sales 
are acien Wit wee coveted ‘thn AS¢ large anuftacturers, some sale 
, . 
, a will be made direct. Smaller manufac 
the ste pile mh ( \ ¢ Re > 
( \ turers, atter they ave secured their cet 
serve mpal 1 Oa nt 3 
to 225.000 & an Ghate tificates, will buy through established 
' . dealers in practically the same manner 
i nn ( T TY i ta re o : 
P as heretotore. Total sales will be limite 
i t i ‘ i ‘ ‘ i ATE upp 
to approximate 60.000 ms a month. a 
o ' an. the : arry How Pl al . te 1 onth, 
. . 
tt hgure based on the needs estimated 
cvVvct i i ‘ 2) iml\ ~ 
thre r rt i ‘ on e OPM Imports, arring new deve 
, , 

‘ opments in the Far ast sii 1 rez 
Far East, and t nsumption of ru | East, ca 
, : , between 90.000 and 100.000 tons a m« 

] I i tail , 
tiie ( | le | CASE rap 1] 
: nat , ; : Re: Quotas Are Adjusted 
’ hos é ak « 
tiv | ir rast | al eff t t a\ S he ate ed 
Phi arn ea em] ne an t ike othe st 
nant ict eT t ‘ ents deem«e | 1esit ible preve t ird 
' Wash ‘ , 

‘ \ i “ . ps Or sma roces Ss ¢ nine 
1M u erned b S ed \ t| I RK. Stettinius, | Director « riot 
thee } Ma ‘ t i es ( e OPM. ule several changes 

lor \ , r ‘ juota svste l¢ Se | 7 the ' 
Certihcats ea ‘ tailmen progra both fe the t 
Jra . Vi iM ca ( \ugust Pp ( ira | g 
ct Jed i ( i e t i il relterence ¢ ler ygenegra 

] ; } 
old ( i Kept wit | thie nont August ai t 144 
this f ‘ Wheth i i rers W ire manutacturers representing iy 
be per tt esent vel prox itely 90% e total consumy 
t« es th ‘ ( eserve on were intormed that no « anges 
compa stock i een cde were being made in their cases and the 
ermine \ 1 be expected to live up t : 


quota set in the original preference or 
der, t.¢., enabling them to use only 94% 
of the monthly average they consume: 
in the twelve-month period ended Marcl 
31, 1941; some 247 companies, whicl 
consumed less than 10 tons a montl 
luring that twelve-montl se period 
were informed that they need not ob 
serve the stipulated cut for August, pro 


ided they did not consume more that 


10 te 5s oO I bbe1 t i ( while 
rout so ms ‘ ( ( Lae 
irgely < letens« ( \ e sent tel 
i Ss g wy tive i us ent 
r the montl 
On \ugust 6 st nius a 
ced that the or al ‘ rade 


(General Preference Order \I 15) had 


been amended to provide for adjust 
nents for certain processors during the 
balance of 1941 The amendment states 
that the original formula r monthly 


its In processi! 
1941, pp. 253-54) shall.continue to apply 
| } ] 


to processors who Vv VO 


almost 80% of the available rubber 


Reasons Behind Adjustments 


Among reasons advanced tor the nec 
essity ot making reneral a ljusti lents 
were the following (1) Special condi 
tions which affected some _ processors’ 
rate of consumption during the base 
period specified in the original order; 
(2) The relative importance to national 
defense and essential civilian activity of 
rroducts manufactured by certain proc 
essors; (3) The dislocation of labor 
and resulting unemployment in some 
instances. The amendment follows 
\MENDMENT TO (GENERAL [PREFERENCH 
Orpver No. M-15 1 CONSERVE THE 
Supply AND Direct THE DISTRIBUTION 


F RUBBEI 


(a) Section 940.1 (Genera Prefer 


ence Order No M-15) . hereby 


mended as follows 


a 
(1) Paragray ( ( sa SEC 
on is here amended t is fol 
OoOWws 
(c) (1) Exes is here it te pro 
vided, each Processor of Rubber shall, 
luring each calendar mont of the 
second half of the vear 1941, limit his 
total consumption or processing ot 


Rubber, including that obtained from 
q 


the Rubber Reserve ( ompany, tron 
his own inventory or from any other 
source, to an amount (hereimatter 


termed his “quota’) not to exceed the 
following percentages of his average 
monthly consumption or processing o! 


Rubber from all sources during the 
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twelve months period commencing on 
April 1, 1940, and ending on March 
31, 1941: 

July 99% 

August 94% 

September 89% 

October 84% 

November 82% 

December 80% 


Provided, however, that a Processor 
who consumes or processes less than 
his quota in a particular month may 
add the amount so unconsumed or un- 
processed to any subsequent quota or 
quotas. Provided, further, that by 
special directions issued to a Proc- 
essor, the Director of Priorities may 
fix a different quota for such Proc- 
essor during a stated period. Direc- 
tions other than those to permit the 
satisfaction of defense requirements, 
direct and indirect, will be issued by 
the Director of Priorities in accord- 
ance with any Civilian Allocation Pro- 
gram issued by the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply, 
or with any modification thereof which 
said Office may make from time to 
time. 
(b) This Amendment shall take ef- 
fect on the 4th day of August, 1941 


Some Other Developments 


Other developments of interest in 
‘onnection with the general crude rub- 
ber situation, occurring in the past 
thirty days, included the following: 

On July 14 the Office of Production 
Management drove another spike into 
by putting 
rubber on the “critical defense” list 


its rubber priority structure 


This action automatically makes rubber 
subject to preference ratings by the 
Army and Navy and sets a definite 
limit on the amount which may be used 
for civilian production 

The serious menace to the rubber 
trade of London, occasioned by the in- 


by the government of an im- 


troduction 
port monopoly, was relieved in mid-July 
when the Ministry of Supply announced 
its decision to pay dealers a commission 
“Yd a pound for rubber bought 
through such dealers. The Ministry 
was believed to have made its decision 
based on post-war interests while meet- 
ing war-time necessity 
\ central rubber export bureau has 
been formed in the Netherlands East 
Indies to maintain all intermediaries 
connected with exports. As a result, it 
is pointed out, a single buyer will be 
unable to deal direct with producers to 
avoid the payment of brokers’ fees and 
other commissions 


Joins OPM Rubber Division 


H. V. Browne, former manager of of- 
hee standards for the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. at Akron has been named assistant 
to Dr. H. S. Rogers, chief of the rubber 
commodities division of the Office of 
Production Management. He was ex- 
pected to assume his new duties by mid- 
\ugust 
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Coming Events 


Sept. 11-12. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Atlantic City. 
Oct. 3. Boston Rubber Group, Uni- 

versity Club, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 7. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Maytair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Oct. 11-14. National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Fall Con- 

vention, San Francisco, Cal. 

Oct. 12-15. American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Fall Meet- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. 3-5. American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, Annual Meeting, 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 

Dec. 1-6. 18th Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City. 

Apr. 20-24. 103rd Meeting, A.C.S., 


Memphis, Tenn 


Gene J 





CLAIMS MILKWEED RUBBER 
SUITABLE FOR GAS TANKS 


William A. Sharpe, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia, inventor and research specialist, 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
and of the State School of Mines at 
Golden, Colorado, after five years of 
experimentation is satisfied that he has 
produced from milkweed a rubber per- 
fectly adapted for bullet-proof gasoline 
tanks 

With a view to founding a new Cali- 
fornia industry a group of Los Angeles 
businessmen is now making representa- 
tions to the government in Washington 
to obtain initial subsidies for the national 
defense project. One of those head- 
ing the project is a department store 
executive. Another interested is H. G. 
Kellerman, a Los Angeles geophysicist 

Experiments conducted at a small plant 
late in July proved to the satisfaction of 
newspapermen that the product did the 
work \ tank covered with the rubber 
failed to leak after several bullets were 
fired through it by the newspapermen 
Mr. Sharpe gave other demonstrations 
to prove that he has produced a rubber 
more resistant to fire, cold and gaso- 
line than tree rubber. Samples were 
shown which the inventor asserted had 
been immersed in gasoline for one year 
without decomposition. 

Briefly stated, the vats of milkweed 
milk are innoculated with certain forms 
of bacteria and the product is converted 
into rubber by fermentation. “When 
one realizes the part bacteria play in 
other types of manufacture”, Mr. Sharpe 
says, “it is not at all surprising that cer- 
tain strains of bacteria can produce rub- 
ber when cultures are placed in vege- 
table milk. The bacteria multiply and 
eat the starches finally converting much 
of the milk content into protein 





“If air conditioning is watched care- 
fully fully ninety per cent of the milk 
is converted into various grades of rub- 
ber. The cream is skimmed from the 
tops of the vats and consists of an ex- 
tremely elastic form of latex. This 
cream forms in two days after the vats 
have been cultured. 

“One of the most important ways in 
which milkweed rubber differs from tree 
rubber is in its protein content. Whereas 
tree rubber contains less than 6 per cent 
of protein the protein content of our 
milkweed rubber can be built up to 
47 per cent. It is high protein content 
that gives added pliability and increased 
resistance to heat and cold.” 


Immense Supplies Available 


A three months survey by two men 
indicates that there are at least 27,000 
acres of milkweed going to waste in one 
part of California alone. There are 1,- 
000,000 tons of milkweed available from 
which it is estimated that 50,000 tons of 
rubber can be made by Mr. Sharpe's 
process. Milkweed suitable for rubber 
grows wild in seven western states. 

The inventor is satisfied that sufficient 
rubber could be produced from wild and 
cultivated milkweed to supply the nation 
in war time even though all importations 
of tree rubber should stop. 

Under the small production system 
used in Mr. Sharpe’s little plant the 
rubber was produced at very low cost. 
It cost only $4 per ton to have the weeds 
delivered to the presses and each ton of 
weeds produced 100 pounds of rubber 
More than 1,000 pounds have to date 
been produced and _ tested. 

Mr. Sharpe is 60 years of age and is 
the holder of more than 400 patents se 
cured as the result of a lifetime of 
research. 


Appoint Zinc Committee 


\ special committee on copper and 
zinc to advise government defense 
agencies on production, priorities, pur 
chasing and labor problems associated 
with such materials, was named by the 
Office of Production Management on 
August 7. Included among the 33 mem 
bers named to the committee were the 
following: F. E. Chesney, American 
Steel & Wire Co.; Marshall L. Havey, 
N. J. Zine Co.; Irwin H. Cornell, 51 
Joseph Lead Co.; Howard I. Young, 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.; 
W. E. Sprackling, Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co.; D. R. G. Palmer, General 
Cable Corp.; Everett Morss, Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co.; F. C. Jones, Okonite 
Co.; and C. A. Scott, Rome Cable Corp 


Additional orders for rubber tracks of 
the type now used by the Army on 
high speed military vehicles have been 
received by Goodrich. The expenditure 
involved is in excess of $3,500,000 and 
is the second track order of substantial 
size awarded to the company. 
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RECLAIM OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
1S GOAL OF SOVIET INDUSTRY 


Efforts tor the development of a 
nethod to reclai nthet rubber on 
a omi ercial scale Soviet authorities 
ire now being made, a rding to the 
Department of Commerce \ pilot plant 

it into operator | the Soviet Union 
n the latter part of 1940 is said to have 
reclarmed nthe by he hy t he oO 
called method | ite ‘ 
ce full 

RKeterence i ( pera Lt tive nlot 
plant i ecent " he Russian 

irna ' iciu k While the 
MALRAZIN articie Q ( details con 
ernit e me od re read t State 
that technica and rea itional diffi 

Iti were rac i unite | and 
that | Februar 194] e plant su 
ceeded im ove lf plan assign 

eI Che pl ila é al prop 
ert the la be btained 

tive ( d ( ive been 
ound be ver i i ! und it is 
tate 1; 7 thy } erize | tex 
tile fabs roduce ron better 
esult have be i | tha were 
reall ed d ri abe rat vor? im tie 
course of the period ¢ experimentation 
| x perimental trials irried out at an 
artificial rubber ole rfactor witl the 
new produ t are report lt have dem 
onstrated that ficiently high 
jualit so tha ‘ ul e manufac 
tured entire! tre the reclaimed 
article Thus tar, the rubber reclaimed 
tron used svntheti T ibber (mostly 


automobile tires) has been utilized in the 


manufacture of rubber les and of 
artificial leather 

Che present SOvVviet ( tput ot re 
laimed synthetic rubber small, but the 
favorable results thus far btained are 
stated to have dispelled ar doubt of 
the practicabilit ot the utilization of 


this method tor the production ot re 
claimed synthetic rubber on an industrial 
turther states that a 


number of new plants will be set up, on 


scale The articl 


the basis of the experience acquired at 
the pilot plant, and that the machinery 
and processes used will be further per 


tected 


Albacer Synthetic Wax 


Hard rubber and plastic articles can 
now be polished more economically and 
more efhciently by mean fr anew syn 
thetic wax, according to the Glyco Prod 
Brooklyn, N. Y., develop 


ers of the new wax. Known as Albacer, 


ucts Co., Ine... 


the new wax replaces carnauba wax used 
for this purpose, where a non-aqueous 
solvent is employed 


being used in the 
smoked her- 
ring, smoked salmon, fillets and other 
fish products, according to the Pliofilm 
Division of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co It is also being used in the 
packaging of pickled fish in brine 


Pliohlm is now 


odor prootl packaging I 








All-Rubber Airplanes 


Cliff Slusser, vice-president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has 
revealed that the British are using 
decoy planes of rubber, inflated like 
balloons, to lure enemy raiders into 
wasting bombs. Mr. Slusser stated 
that Goodyear had built full-size 
‘planes,” with exteriors resembling 
those of fighting ships, of rubber 
Reports from the Russian-German 
front indicate that the Germans are 
using all-wood planes for the same 


rpose 





Increase Tire Prices 5% 


1 


With the approval! ot the Ofthice of 
Price Administration and Civilian Suy 


ply, the major tire manufacturers in 
creased prices on their lines by approx! 
mately 5%, effective August 1. In mak 
ing revisions in the price S« edule, the 


tire manutacturers lifted the excise tax, 


amounting to 53 cents on a 6:00 x 16 tire. 


out of the list price and added 2.4% to 


j 
ti 


e list. Because discounts to dealers will 
now be figured on the net list, minus tax, 


the actual increase to the dealer is ap 


proximately 5%. There is no justifica 
tion for any increase to the consumer be 
yond a proportionate share in the 5% in 


crease in wholesale costs, according to 
Control Ad 
ministrator, despite statements issued by 


Leon Henderson, Price 


he rubber manufacturers to the effect 
that the 5% increase was but a fractior 
of increased production costs which in 


some cases have gone up as much as 


1O% 


Seiberlings Lose Appeal 


The Appellate Court, sitting in Cleve 
land, on July 17 upheld a ruling which 
favored Edgar B. Davis in a $643,000 
suit brought by relatives of Frank A 
Seiberling, founder of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber and the Seiberling Rubber: 
companies. By a 2 to 1 decision the court 
found that the Seiberlings have no claim 
tc assets of the Ohio Goodvear Securi 
formed by Mr. Davis after he 
had made a $500,000 loan to Mr. Seiber 
ling when the latter was in financial dif 


ties Co., 


ficulties over control of Goodvear 


Revise Prices on Hycar O.R. 


Effective August 1, the price of Hycar 
O.R., the oil resistant variety of the 
synthetic rubber manufactured and sold 
by the Hydrocarbon Chemical & Rubber 
Co., of Akron, Ohio, was reduced to 70c 
per pound for 100 pounds or more, 80c 
for 26 to 99 pounds, and $1.00 for 1 to 
25 pounds. These prices are net, f.o.b. 
\kron, and all orders are accepted sub- 
ject to prior sales and government 
regulations. Special discounts are earn 
able on contracts. 


ACCIDENT RATES IN INDUSTRY 
REVEALED BY SAFETY COUNCIL 


Accident rates in the rubber industry 
for the year of 1940, just released by the 
National Safety Council, reveal that the 
rubber industry ranked &th in frequency 
among 30 major industries, its rate of 
8.27 being 34% below the average of 
12.52 for all industries, while it ranked 
5th in severity, rubber companies aver 
aging 0.65 for severity against 1.44 for 
all industries. 

The 1940 experience of th 
is based on reports from 55 plants, whose 
72,000 worked = 133,906,000 


hours during the year, the largest covet 


industry 


employees 
age ever reported to the Council 
Rubber company frequency rates aver 
aged 1% below 1939, but severity rates 
small r¢ 


1 | 


duction in frequency is slightly better 


averaged 19% higher. The 
than the unchanged average for all in 
but the s 
severity compares untavora 


1 


dustries, arp increase 1 


bl with the 


general reduction of 1% 
fourth severity increase reported for tl 
rubber industry in the last five years 
The cumulative reduction since 1926 is 
however, 48% 

Large plants continued to have the 
lowest frequency rates, averaging 7.09 
for 1940. 


Small units again had the low 
est severity rates, averaging 0.48. Smal 


’ 
plants reduced rates in comparison witl 
1939 and also led in improver 
1932 with reductions of 13% in fr 
quency and 32% in severit 


ent tron 


Footwear 
plants again had the lowest injury rates 
in the industry, averaging 3.45 for fre 
quency and 0.11 for severity. Only tire 
manufacturing plants had lower fre 
rates for 1940 than for 1939 
rates decreased only in foot 


quency 
Severity 
wear plants. 

Reports covering fatalities and perma 
nent partial disabilities occurring during 
the last seven years in the rubber in 
dustry show that the principal mechan 
ical causes of such injuries were unsafe 
processes, poor housekeeping, and im 
proper guarding. The principal personal 
causes were disobedience of instructions 
and other improper attitudes 


Perbunan Price Reduced 


\nnouncement was made on July 17 
by the Chemical Products Department 
of Stanco Distributors, 26 Broadway, 
New York City, that the price of Per 
bunan, produced by the Standard Oil Co 
of New Jersey, had been reduced from 
&5c to 70c per pound. At the same time 
it was revealed that until recent weeks 
the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana had 
been unable to obtain a supply of buta 
diene sufficient for its planned produc 
tion of synthetic rubber, but that the 
plant is now operating at its designed 
capacity of 1,800 tons per year. Con- 
struction work on additional facilities is 
now being rushed and it is believed that 
the plant will be turning out 300 tons a 
month, double present capacity, early in 
1942. 
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RUBBER MANUFACTURERS ACTIVE 
IN NON-RUBBER DEFENSE WORK 


Leading manufacturers in the rubber 
ndustry are playing an ever-increasing 
role in the defense program, not only in 
onnection with rubber products es 
sential to the fulfillment of that pro- 
gram, but also in the production of non- 
rubber goods. Goodrich, Goodyear, U 
S. Rubber and Firestone are among such 
companies 

Organization of the Lone Star De 
fense Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., to engage immedi 
ately in the construction and operation 
of a government ordnance plant to be 
established near Texarkana, Texas, was 
announced on July 29. The contract for 
the management and operation of the 
plant, to be known as the Lone Star 
Ordnance Plant, was issued to the new 
orporation the same day 

lhe total estimated cost under the con 
tract is $78,940,000, of which approxi 
mately $33,500,000 will be used tor con 
struction of the plant and equipment, 
while the sum of $45,440,000 is allocated 
for the training of personnel, for one 
vear’s operation, and for one year’s ca- 
pacity output 

The plant is a shell loading plant, and 
will load several types of artillery and 
howitzer shells, as well as bombs, 
detonators and artillery primers. Ap 
proximately 8,000 will be employed 

Joseph C. Herbert, who has been man 
ager of the Goodrich plant at Los 
Angeles since 1936, has been named as 
sistant secretary of the new defense com 
pany, while Arthur Kelly, who has been 
superintendent of Mill 4 at 
Akron, becomes general manager of the 


general 
new plant. J. E. Gulick, manager of the 
interplant operations department at 
\kron, has been named factory manager 
of the Los Angeles plant to succeed Mr 
Herbert, while Fred A Nied succeeds 
Mr. Kelly at Akron 

Other appointments made by Goodrich 
in connection with the operation of the 
new ordnance plant include the follow- 
ing: Kenneth R. Huffman, manager of 
the tire cost department at Akron, will 
act as controller; Arthur C 
manager of the labor department, will 
be personnel superintendent; J. W. 
Frasche, purchasing agent at Los An- 
geles, becomes purchasing agent for the 


Sprague, 


new company; C. E. Jones, plant engi- 
neer at Oaks, Penna., will be chief 
engineer; William B. Thompson, man- 
ager of the industrial engineering de- 
partment, will act as construction engi- 
neer. 


New Airplane Parts Factory 


Goodyear took another step forward 
in the defense program when it an- 
nounced on July 28th that the Goodyear 
Aircraft Corp., a subsidiary, will shortly 
erect and operate a large plant for the 
manufacture of airplane parts at Litch- 
held Park, Arizona, which is 15 miles 
west of Phoenix. The plant, requiring 
an investment of more than $500,000 ex- 
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Particularly 
seen above, now in production at the 


clusive ot equipment, will be strategically 
located to serve the aviation production 
centers of the west coast and Texas. 
Goodyear has greatly expanded its 
facilities and organization for the pro- 
aircraft parts in 
months and is currently making tail sur- 
faces, ailerons and similar sub-assemblies 
for such plane manufacturers as Glenn 
L. Martin, Curtiss-Wright, Grumman 
and Consolidated. New plants which 


duction of recent 


will employ an estimated 9,000 persons 
are now being rushed for the aircraft 
subsidiary in Akron and are expected to 
be completed within three months 


U. S. Rubber in Picture 
Shortly 


company’s stockholders to change the 


following approval of the 
original charter and thus enable the com 
pany to make miscellaneous products 
beyond the charter’s original scope, the 
LU. S. Rubber Co. was granted an $86,- 
058,331 contract by the U. S. Army for 
the management, operation and construc 
tion of a small arms ammunition plant 
at Des Moines, lowa. The contract pro- 
vides funds for the purchase of tools, 
equipment and machinery and $57,500,000 
as payment for the first year’s output at 
capacity load. The plant, which will be 
owned by the Army, will make .30 and 
0 caliber ball, tracer and armor-pierc 
ing ammunition 

C. L. Wanamaker, now factory man 
ager of l S 
(Ind.) plant, has been appointed pro 


Rubber’s Mishawaka 


duction manager of the new ammuni- 
tion plant which is expected to get under 
way early in 1942. Mr. Wanamaker has 
been with U. S. Rubber for more than 
25 years and came to the Mishawaka 
manager in 1932. 
Glaes, general superintendent 


plant as_ factory 


Charles L 





of the Mishawaka plant, will take over 
its management. 


Forms Aviation Subsidiary 


The formation of the Firestone Avi 
ation Corporation, with Leonard K. Fire 
stone as president, and Wilbur Shaw as 
sales manager, was announced by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. on July 
11. The management and operations of 
the new subsidiary will be centered in 
the Firestone plants at Akron, and will 
be devoted to the development, engineer- 
ing, production and distribution of air 
craft materials and equipment 

Products currently being turned out by 
the new aeronautical subsidiary for na 
tional defense and commercial uses in- 
clude airplane tires, tubes, self-sealing 
fuel tanks, seadrome contact buoys, pilot 
seats, and airplane wheel and brake units. 
\ recent development is a new channel 
tread tire built especially to enable com 
bat planes to land on sandy or muddy 
emergency fields on which a plane would 
ordinarily bog down. The new tire fea 
tures a concave type tread design 


General Forms Defense Concern 


\s the first step in an attempt to 
secure a contract for the management 
and operation of a $15,000,000 powder 
bag loading plant at Flora, Mississippi, 
the General Tire & Rubber Company 
formed a defense subsidiary late last 
month. The new firm, called the Gen 
eral Tire Engineering Co., was issued a 
charter in Jackson on July 28, with 
capital stock set at $25,000. Although 
three Jackson attorneys were the incor- 
porators of the new concern, it was 
understood that title to the incorporation 
was to be transferred to General Tire at 
an early date. 











useful in high-flying bombing operations are the new oxygen masks 
Akron plant of American Anode, Inc. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 
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U. S$. RUBBER CO. EARNS 
NET INCOME OF $6,203,314 


{ of solidated net income ot the [ nited 
states Rubber ( ompany tor the SIX 
mont! ended June 1) Vas $6,203,314 
‘ jual, alter preterred d dends, to $2.07 
a common share | ompares witl 
$4.234.239 or 94 cents a are tor the 
corresponding period of 1940. Net sales 
billed im the first alt ot this eal 
amounted to $150,677,739, or 37 per cent 
ibove the $109,782 572 tal for the lirst 
alt m 1940 

laxes on excess pronts al | nmcome 
including foreign income taxes, and pro 
sion tor tax contingencies, estimated at 
SX 308 720) were 208 per cent reate! 
than the $2,283,927 provided for in the 
first six months of 1940. Before dedu 
trons ol these taxe net incor this 
vear was $14,051,311, as against $7.001 
117 in the same period last year 

Current assets, mecluding cash of $17 
090.831 totaled $136.189 342 Current 
hiabalityc including pr S101 tor ac 
rued taxes, were $51,077,989 Larned 


surplus was $14,872,410 after payment 


ol tull urrent dividet on the eignit per 
cent non-cumulative preterred stock, and 
atter settin aside 1 lend of 50 
cents a share on the ' on stock whicl 
was declared 1 Mar 1941 to be 
pavable April 30, 1941 vhich has 
ret cl heen paid he i ‘ rie suit 
broug t by a reterre tockholade t¢ 


enpom ts paymen 


Keterring to this r. Davis said 
that the court of of1 nal urisdiction 
lenied the imyunctior m fuly 3, 194] 
The plamtiff has three onths in win 

appeal the de 

Concerning operation lt Davis re 
ported to stockholdes Your ompan\ 


has been operating practically at capacit 


m all of its plants tar this vear 


However, effective July 1, 1941. the Gov 


ernment has taken over the purchase of 


crude rubber for the entire ibber wu 
dustry and has arranged r the allot 
ment of gradual! reduce amounts o 
rubber ror onsumptior ‘ eT the re 
maiming months of 194] All demand 
ot a defense nature are bei met.” 


B. F. GOODRICH EARNINGS 
SHOW AN INCREASE OF 478% 


{ onsolidated net earn tiie B | 
C,oodric] (oo tor the Cect Six 
of 1941 reached $6,646,033, after provi 


cle preciation 


montl 5 


sion for interest, Federal 


mcone and CXCCSS pront taxes and a 


reserve ot SLOO OO tor contingencies 
This is a gain of 478% over the $1. 


> } 
2,091 reported tor thr orresponding 


share of common stock which compares 
with 26c a share on the 1940 earnings 
Net earnings for the year of 1940 
amounted to $6,109,673, or $3.11 a com 
mon share 

Consolidated net sales for the first halt 
of the current year totalled $98,005,059, 
an increase of 45% over the net sales 
tor the corresponding 1940 period, atter 
excluding in both periods net sales of 
European subsidiaries which were not 
onsolidated 
Total current assets as of June 30 
1941, amounted to $95,653,781 and cur- 


rent liabilities to $26,218,371, a ratio of 


Inventories and raw material 
] 
i 


3.65 to 1 


commitments were valued at the lower 
cost or market 

\s is customary, the accounts for the 
alf year were prepared by the com 
pany’s accounting staff, and were not 


certifed by independent auditors 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
CLEARS PROFIT OF $1,004,443 


General Tire & Rubber Company re 
ports a net profit of $1,004,443 for the 
31, 1941, after all 


harges This is equivalent 


six months ended Ma 
taxes and 
to $1.77 per share on the common stock 
and compares with $280,502, or 39c a 
share, tor the corresponding period in 


the previous fiscal year 
Net sales in the period covered reached 
+} 


‘ 


$16,391,801, an increase of 61% over 
sales of $10,167,972 in the 1940 period 


Profit before provision for Federal in 


ome and excess profits taxes amounted 


to $1,854,442 


Hewitt Rubber Corporation 


First Halt Net earnings of $206,774, 
or $1.23 per share, which compares witl 
$102,371, or Ol a snare, Tor the sane 
period of 1940 Earnings before taxes 
amounted to $473,774, with $267,000 


being put in reserve for Federal income 
\ statement 
accompanying the report reveals that the 
sales of bullet-sealing tanks account for 


approximately 20% ot the 


and excess profits taxes 


Com pan 5 


first half yvear’s business and currently 


approximately 40% of its 


account tor 


volume 


Rome Cable Corporation 


$120, 


189.830 


Second Quarter: Net profit of 
734, equal to 64c a share on 
capital shares, which compares with $60, 
570, or 32c a share, for the correspond 
ing quarter in the previous year. Fig 
ures are after provision of $162,599 for 
estimated normal and excess profits 
taxes in the 1941 quarter, compared witl 


$11,832 in the 1940 quarter 








GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
INCREASES ITS NET PROFIT 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. reports a 
net profit of $6,196,756 for the first six 
months of 1941, equal after preferred 
2,059,168 


shares of no-par common stock, exclud 


dividends to $2.23 each on 


ing treasury shares. Net profit for the 
corresponding period in the previous year 
amounted to $4,142,892, or $1.23 a com 
mon share. 

Charges against this year’s net profit 
included depreciation, interest, dividends 
and equity in undistributed earnings of 
subsidiaries not wholly owned, Federal 
and foreign income and excess profits 
taxes and $3,500,000 provision for con 
tingencies. 

The amount United 
States income and excess profits taxes 


provided ror 


is estimated under the proposed pro 
visions of the new revenue bill. The 
amount allowed is about $3,000,000 in 
excess of requirements under the present 
law, the company says 

The provision for foreign income and 
excess profits taxes is based on the latest 
available information on legislation in 
force in the foreign countries in whicl 
Goodyear does business 
excess 


Provision for income and 


profits taxes—United States and foreign 
increased in the first half of this year 
to $11,483,840 $3,086,978 a year 
ago 
Net sales of $152,931,046 repre sented 


six-month volume in_ the 


from 


the largest 
company’s history and compared with 
$101,055,607 for the 


year 


similar period last 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 


First Half: Net profit of $5,513,906 
equal to $2.81 a share, which compares 
$1.69 a share, re 
ported for the first half of 1940. Net 


with $3,318,268, or 


profit for the second quarter of the cur 


rent vear amounted to $2,700,391, equal 


on 1,963,204 shares oft 


to $1.37 each 
capital stock, as compared with $1,553, 
156. or 79c a share. for t 


ing quarter of 1940 


e correspond 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Second Quarter: Net income of $1 


945,977, equal to $1.40 per 


| common 


share, which compares with earnings 


equal to 82c a share for the second 
quarter of 1940 after adjustment for 
taxes assessed later. Sales volume dut 


ing the second quarter ol the current 
year reached an all-time record of $16 


075.620 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 
Nine Months Ended Jan. 31: Net in 


come of $35,339, which compares wit! 
$28,149 for the year ended 
1940. Net sales for the periods amounted 
to $1,519,546 and $1,711,1 43, respectively 
General Latex & Chemical Corp. is the 
successor to the Vultex Chemical Co 


January 31, 
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BOSTON GROUP OUTING 
ATTRACTS RECORD CROWD 


Approximately 220 members and 
cuests, the largest in the group’s his- 
tory, attended the annual outing of the 
Boston Group, Rubber Division A.C.S., 
held at the Weston Country Club, 
Weston, Mass., on Friday, July 18. Golf, 
tennis, bowling, soft ball and horseshoe 
pitching was included among the day's 
events. Every member received a door 
prize 

Winners of the golf tournament, con- 
ducted by Ed Colligan, of Plymouth 
Rubber, follow: AKAucker’s Handicap, 
james G. Grower, M. Danovitch, A. L. 
Perry, R. B. Woodbury and R. Patrick; 
Vearest to Pim on 7th Hole, George 
Wilson, W. L. Brumby, Stanley Coval; 
Low Gross, Charles Round, E. B 
Curtis, Charles Hamilton; Low WNet, 
James Walton, G. Greenbaum, E. Var- 
num: Most 5’s, R. H. Sherman; Most 
6's, Robert Kelley; Most 7’s, F. H. Lang- 
horst; Most 8's, J. L. Haas; High Gross, 
C. Brown; High Net, RK. Breckenridge 

Harvey A. Hutchinson won the horse- 
shoe pitching contest, with Samuel F 
Butman as runner-up. Leon Lurie took 
bowling honors, with Patrick Byrns a 
close second The tennis tournament 
went to J. H. Clarke, with D. W. Ken- 
dall runner-up. In the soft ball contest, 
Jimmy Geenty’s Reading Bearcats beat 
Larry Shaw’s Avon Tigers by 4 to 3. 

The outing was termed the best in the 
istory of the group and special credit is 
due to Harry Atwater, of Hood Rubber, 
and Frank Ward, of Panther-Panco 
Rubber, co-chairmen of the event. 
Special thanks are also due to the nu- 
merous companies whose donations made 


Q1 fts possible 


FORM HAITIAN CORPORATION 
TO DEVELOP AGRICULTURE 


The Société Haitiano-Ameéricaine de 
Developpement Agricole, the corporation 
through which the Haitian and United 
States governments will cooperate in the 
long-term agricultural development of 
the Republic of Haiti, was formally or- 
ganized in Port au Prince early in 
\ugust Thomas A. Fennell, agricul 
tural advisor to the Haitian Government, 
is president and general manager; Mau- 
rice Dartigue,. Minister of Agriculture 
of Haiti, is vice-president; and C. Reed 
Hill, of Washington, D. C 
treasurer and assistant general manager 


Is secretary- 


The new corporation, capitalized at 
$1,000,000, is authorized to grow and 
develop rubber, oil crops, drug plants 
and other Haitian natural resources; to 
carry on experimental work in disease 
control and plant development; to de- 
velop methods of processing agricultural 
crops and promote manufacturing and 
handicrafts related to agriculture; and 
to buy and sell agricultural and manu- 
factured products in both foreign and 
domestic markets 

\s the first step in carrying out this 
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Sketch of the new plant for the manufacture of Koroseal now under construction 
in Louisville, Kentucky, by the B. F. Goodrich Co. The entire output of this pro- 
duction unit will be used for national defense 








program, it has been announced that 
rubber and banana plantations in the 
vicinity of Jeremie in the southern penin- 
sula of Haiti and near Bayeux on the 
northern coast will be established im- 
mediately. These plantations will be 
staffed by United States and Haitian 
technicians. The corporation will enter 
into contracts with peasant land-owners 
to produce the desired crops, furnishing 
seeds and purchasing the harvested crops 


Two New Latex Materials 


\dvance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 
245 Fifth Ave., New York City, has in- 
troduced two new materials for use with 
latex, both especially recommended for 
tackifying latex adhesives. These mate- 
rials are Vistac and Resin V. Vistac is 
a viscous, oily, synthetic hydrocarbon 
which is easily emulsified for addition to 
latex and is compatible with latex in any 
usable proportion. Resin V is a resin 
which blends in all proportions with 
Vistac and which can be readily emulsi- 
fied with that material. The emulsified 
blends of Vistac-Resin V are said to 
possess great tackiness, and thus a very 
large proportion of latex in adhesives 
may be replaced by such an emulsion at 
a saving in cost and improvement in 
certain properties. Data sheets are avail- 
able 


Auction Martin Tire Assets 


\ public auction sale of the land, 
buildings, machinery, equipment, molds, 
trade names, etc., of the Martin Custom 
Made Tire Corporation, was scheduled to 
be held at the plant’s site in Salem, 
Ohio, on Wednesday, August 13. The 
sale was ordered by the U. S. District 
Court of the Southern District of New 
York, and was in the hands of the In- 
dustrial Plants Corp., of New York City 
and Toledo, Ohio. Warren A. Schenck, 
251 West 57th St., New York City, is 
trustee for the bankrupt concern. 


GOODYEAR SECURES PATENT 
ON SPECIAL WAR CLOTHING 


Special clothing for war-time use 
which is said to be proof against any 
of the known war gases and poisonous 
vapors has been developed by the Wing- 
foot Corporation of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, an affiliate of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. The apparel, which in 
cludes trousers, coats, gloves and even 
gas masks, is covered in U.S. Patent 
2,247,925, granted to Lorin B. Sebrell, 
noted Goodyear technologist and man 
ager of that company’s research de 
partment. 

Such clothing effectively resists pene 
tration by mustard gas, one of the most 
penetrating war gases known, accord 
ing to tests made by the Chemical War- 
fare Service and recorded in the patent 
papers. 

The clothing is rendered impervious 
to gas and vapor by coating with a film 
of rubber hydrochloride. This film, in 
turn, is coated with a non-tacky coating 
of rubber from latex. The double film 
is reported to be more effective in ward- 
ing off gases than a single film of either 
of the two types of rubber of the same 
thickness 


New Bedford Plant Busy 


The New Bedford, Mass., plant of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., recently 
renovated and prepared for the manu 
facture of barrage balloons, rubber 
boats, and rubber pontoons and flotation 
bags used in flying land craft across the 
Atlantic, has sufficient orders on hand 
to keep it busy for months to come, plant 


officials stated recently. All products 
made at the plant are intended for gov 
ernment use. The fabric used in the 


manufacture of the plant’s products is 
rubberized at Akron and then shipped 
to New Bedford in rolls. H. M. Coulter, 
assistant treasurer of (Goodyear, is in 
charge of the plant. J. R. Kelley is 
general superintendent. 
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Rubber heel ! | ave beet tue to tremendous increase in busi 
adopted as standard t for the ness olume, the Wheelco Instrument 
enlisted personnel « the S. Army Oo. manutacturers of indicating and 
Although not a , alt regulatior ontrol instruments for the rubber and 
Army hoe ‘ 1 1 he World ther industries, has moved into its own 
War, it was recent ealed (,oo0d uilding, located at Harrison and Peoria 
veal that the Wa 1) irt ni i Streets ( hi ago, 11] 
sued onder or 2,500,008 i new 
held hoe ArT ! I ‘ ( aL | ( \lidsummer issue Ol The DuP } 
heation Vagacu interesting house organ of | 

|. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil 

George Burg: weeaed general ma mington, Delaware. carries an articl 
wer of the Nat , \ it ; stressing the importance olf neoprene t 
lependent Tire Dealer w acting as a the defense program under the titl 
consultant to the indep« ent tire trade, Vital to Defense.” 
with offices at 250 West 57th St.. New 
York Citv, ha srted ing 0 \n exceptionally large order for cord 
the National In . ore sournal onveyor belting, totaling 25,600 lineal 
devoted to the retail 1 one teet, or nearly five miles, for use in Gov 

ernment defense constructior work at 
Honolulu, has been placed with the B 

The late ! mt i ! astex | Goodrich Oo 
Yarn technique tret able shoes 
smooth kid \iter [Wo a A al eer (;,eneral Electric Co., Bridgeport 
or research al experimenta WOTK \l _onn has received an order to make 
ired Vamo ” : retchable 12,000 electrically heated flying suits for 
noes Nive years ago, ha icces led in the Army Air Corps. The suits includ 
developing a flaw tretchable smooth a wired cloth boot of olive drab ove 


kid leather ; : 
. ‘ coating witli molded rub eT soles 


, * , , 
The developme et-sealin; Until turther notice the Rubber Manu 
hose, which not or rotect uel sys acturers Association has suspended pul 
tems in airplane et mnctures lication of its detailed monthly report of 
but als make 1M le ubstantial crude rubber importations into the U. S 
weight Savings ! tive iveraut ombet by ports of entry and points o orig 
has been announced b ood Secret 
ol the hos« construct nis al unusually 
he latest issue of 7) Royal Forum 
effective sealing met that revents - 
: , . (No 15), house Organ oO! lo n Rovle AS 
uel leaks even under 10 t pounds : 
Sons, Paterson, N. J., manufacturers of 
pressure and despite 1 erou unctures , 
, ; xs extrusion and other machinery for the 
trom high caliber ma m in bullets , . 
rubber and plastics industries, is devoted 
to defense. The part played by the com 
The Lower Rubber M Co., Ravenna, pany’s equipment in defense work is also 
Ohio, received I largest overnment stressed 
rder recently, a contract to n ake outlet 
valves at a total cost « €1) 374 
at a tota 12,6 Uh Ninety per cent of all radiator hos« 
order was awarck the Chemical 


replacements can be made now with six 
Wartare SETVICE 


sizes through the use of its new Multi 


) 


Flex Hose, according to the U. S. Rul 


\ new type « ootweat th pat er Co. Multi-Flex, a wire inserted 
ented, non-slip sole to halt accident radiator hose, will work on installations 
has een espe tall ce ! | or work covering all types of bends 
ers in garages. hillu tation and auto 
laundries, by the > .uD = LO litanium Pigment Co. New York, 
Anown saa the Sper }Op-oider, the us manutacturers of titanium pigment prod 
Usual Sole Was original y Paul Sperry, ucts tor the rubber, paper, paint and 
an experienced ya an, | ire sale ther industries, has approved plans for 
footing on dangeré the construction of a new plant at Ts 

awus (Essex County), N. Y. The new 

Fabric coated wit \ 1 the plant will include several large produ 
name given t ts nthet ‘ as tion units 
beet announce \moneg 
principal application \meripol \ new vulcanizing oven, which uses 
coated fabrics are dia Tea) e1 e hot air instead of steam for curing rul 
gas meters and regulators and their use er coats, has been installed in the plant 
in fuel pur handlit high test ot the A. B. Zuckert Co... Milwaukee 
gasoline, alcohol or other is whiel Wis It attains maximum heat of 250 
ire detrimenta i " bye tk. wm 45 minutes 


Goodyear Introduces Hydro-Tire 


The Hydro-Tire, a new development 
in farm tires, recently announced by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber C 
\kron, makes possible the complet 
filling of tires for farm use with water, 
which is said to result in important 
economies and increased product per 
formance. Among advantages claimed 
are increased traction at no extra cost 
as a result of the increased volume and 
weight of water, reduction of bounc¢ 
on rough ground, reduction of side 
wall buckle breaks, and tires inflated 
100% with water require practically 
no attention since water will not dif 
fuse through the rubber as does air 
Goodyear has pertected means of 
water-inflating farm tires without in 
ner tubes, as well as a method pro 
viding for full water-inflation of tires 
containing inner tubes The three es 
sentials to water-inflating tires 100% 
without inner tubes are proper mount 
ing, a special valve fitting for the rim, 
and a mechanical means for bleeding 
all air from the tire during the pro 
ess of water inflation 


Beater Bar for Cylinders 


Newly developed processes for bond 
ing rubber to metal are helping many 
machine manufacturers improve the 
efiiciency and durability of their prod 
ucts by eliminating metal-to-metal 
contacts in vital machine parts. For 
example, the Ohio Rubber Co., Wil 
loughby, Ohio, was recently granted 
a patent covering a beater bar for 
combine cylinders. In the applica 
tion of this bar, rubber is bonded to 
metal parts which combine to remove 
the kernels of grain or seed from the 
heads or pods Rubber-to-rubber con 
tact, in this case, makes possible the 
harvesting of more than 100 different 
grain, seed and bean crops. One of 


the many improvements is the special 


molded shape of the rubber, bonded to 


the bars of the threshing cylinder 
This application makes possible the 
safe and efficient harvesting of the 
tiniest seeds and the largest beans 
Che new beater bar is covered by U. S 
Patent No. 2,212 300 


Gillette Tire Division of U. S. Rub 
ber has announced three new passenger 


} 


car tires, two new truck and bus tires, 


and a complete new line of tubes. Two 
of the passenger car tires, one of cotton 
and the other of rayon, feature spiral 
grip safety treads, and were designed 
for the premium market which demands 
greater safety, long mileage, and smart 


styling 


Rubhe r soles and heels ot lig { weight 
which resist skidding when wet and i 
sulate shoes against hot pavements ar¢ 
covered in a recent patent issued t 
Ernest W. Dunbar and assigned to the 
Cambridge Rubber Co The claimed 
properties are imparted by the incorpo 
ration of cork into the rubber mix 
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S. Cc. “Stittey” STILLWAGON, editor 
the India Rubber World for the past 
ree and one-half years, has resigned 
hat post to join the Hodgman Rubber 
., Framingham, Mass., in an executive 
His duties on the lorld have 
EpwARD V. OSBERG, 


rmerly associate editor. 


il acity . 
ween assumed by 


FRANK W. DeLuca has sold his inter- 
est in the Empire Rubber Corporation, 
Worcester, Mass., and advises that he 
s no longer connected with the company 
n any capacity. The company manufac- 


roofed goods 


furesc f 
Lui } 


Rem L. Carr, president of the Co- 
lumbian Carbon Co., 
lirector of the Irving Trust Co. of New 
York City. Mr. CArr became president 
of Columbian Carbon in 1940 


has been elected a 


T. W. Mrtter, who recently retired 
from active duties with the Faultless 
Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio, of which he 
was the founder, was honored at a din- 
ner party on July 17 by a group of older 
employees of the company who had been 
associated with him for many years 


JAMES H. Connors, vice-president in 
arge o! mechanical goods, B F (ood 
h Co., Akron, returned to his office 
early this month for the first time since 
he was injured in a traffic accident last 


\pril 


WitwtiAM B. Davies, formerly with the 
Gates Rubber Co. and more recently as 
sociated with the Schacht Rubber Co., 
of Noblesville, Ind., has 
Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J., and will 
represent that concern in the midwest, 
with headquarters at Detroit 


joined the 


Kart H. BARpDER, superintendent, tire 
livision, B. F \kron, has 
taken an extended leave of absence for 
healt! One of the best 


( ;oodrich Lo ; 


reasons of 
known members of the Goodrich organi- 
ation, he has been general superintend- 
ent of the tire division since 1927. He 


will spend the next few months in 


t 


Florida 

PAUL FIELDEN, credit manager of the 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
named director of purchases for the 
ompany. JoHN MILLER succeeds him 


is credit manager 


Howarp W. JorpDAN, vice-president and 
mptroller of Montgomery, Ward & 
Co., with whom he was associated for 
3) years, has left that company to as 
sume the presidency of the Pennsylvania 
succeed- 


Jeannette, Penna., 


Bowers, who recently re 


tubber Co., 
ng A. ( 


ened 
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THOMAS F. Burns, international vice- 
president of the United Rubber Workers 
of America, is one of a group scheduled 
to leave for England shortly to investi- 
gate and report on war-time conditions 
as they affect labor. Details of the trip 
are being kept secret. 

WILLIAM L. FINGER, assistant secre- 
tary of the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, who has spent considerable 
time in Washington lately on defense 
work, has resigned from the Associa- 
tion to devote more of his time to such 
work. At present, Mr. FINGER is chief 
consultant of the Rubber Unit of the 
Office of Production Management. 


BENJAMIN T. MorFFAT, eastern division 
manager of the Hewitt Rubber Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., was elected a vice-presi- 
dent of that company on July 22. He 
will continue to make his headquarters 
at the company’s New York office, 70 
Pine St. 

Francis B. Wuite, of the Foster 
Wheeler Corp., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Junior Chemical Engineers 
of New York City. HowaArp TEN 
Broeck, of the Socony Vacuum Oil Co., 
was elected vice-president 

DoNnALD B. SteEwArT has been named 
manager of the general chemical labora- 
tories of the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. 
succeeding Victor E. WELLMAN, who 
has been appointed technical assistant 
administrative 


in the general factory 


department, a new post. 

Ora. B. Wricut has been appointed 
director of sales and advertising for the 
David Benton Harbor, 
Mich., manufacturers of punch presses 
and other production equipment. 


J. Ross Co., 


B. E. Stewart, who joined the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. as head chemist 
of the by-product laboratory in 1937, 
has been named manager of by-product 
sales for that concern 

M. C WHITAKER, _ vice-president, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York 
City, has again been named as chairman 
of the Advisory Committee for the 1&th 
Exposition of Chemical Industry, which 
is to be held in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, December 1 to 6. 


CHARLES B. O'Connor, general sales 
manager of the replacement tire divi 
sion of the B. F. Akron, 
has taken an extended leave of absence 
He expects to 


Goodrich Co., 


due to reasons of health 
spend the summer months on the At- 
lantic Coast with his family 


Changes Made at Goodrich 


Three important changes in the execu- 
tive staff of the tire division of the B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, were announced 
last month by T. G. Graham, vice-presi- 





K. D. Smith 


dent in charge of factory operations, K. 
1D). Smith, the division’s technical super 
intendent for the past nine years, was 
named assistant to Mr. Graham, repre- 
senting his office on special technical as- 
signments; A. W. Phillips, was ap- 
pointed general superintendent ; and Har 
old Gray, well known for his work with 
the Crude Rubber Committee of the 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., assumed the 
post of technical superintendent 


JEROME ( HuUNSAKER, head of the 
mechanical engineering department of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol 
ogy, and formerly vice-president of the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corp., has been ap- 
pointed coordinator of research and de 
velopment for the U. S. Navy. 

E. K. Botton, chemical director of Ff 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming 
ton, Del., intimately associated with the 
development of neoprene, has been elected 
by the Society of Chemical Industry to 
receive the Chemical Industry Medal 
for 194] 


\. C. Ware, formerly Atlanta Dis 
trict Sales Manager for the Footwear 
Division of the U. S. Rubber Co., and 
associated with that company for the 
past 22 years in various branches, has 
been appointed Manager of Sales De 
velopment of the division. He will main- 
tain headquarters in New York. 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the 
United Rubber Workers of America will 
open in Indianapolis, Ind., on Septem- 
ber 15. Meetings will be held on the 
roof garden of the Hotel Severin. 
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Dominion rubber circles are somewhat | L. McMurray, of Gutta Percha 
at a loss to know what inspired rumors and Rubber, Toronto, and H. S. Ireland, 
and queries from New York late last of the Canadian General Rubber Com 
month in reward to formation of a rub pany, Galt, Ontario, were elected to the 
er reserve compa Canada Tariff Committee Mr. McMurray was 

karly thi cal trie government at alse elected to the ¢ ommercial Intelli 
Ottawa established the Fairmont Com gence Committee along with Mr. Funs 
pany. Ltd.. to build , er reserve ton, of Firestone, and |. A. Eltherington 
n the Dominior BBER AGE, of Goodvear Norman Boyd, Crutta 
Februar , 1941) I 1 overnment Percha, and \W ( Thompson, Good 
established commodit ompanv 18 to be vear, were elected to the Transportatior 
per seded by me ther organization ( ommiuttec 

if strict rationing to be imposed | \l \Mlayberry, Firestone, was 
milar t that 1 efi t I thie states, elected to the important Legislation 
no announcement " t been made ot Committe Mi Mayberry and Mr 
t Miner were also els ted to the Indus 

The rubber uy not direct! al trial Relations Committee along wit! 
fected y the ditt iit t ipan simee | H. Koken, of Goodvear, and F \. 
ill supplies of crude ed in the Do Warren, of Gutta Percha Mr. Warret 

nion ome or \lalava or the was also elected to the It surance Con 
Netherlands Indic \ threat whicl mittee. F. L. Freudeman, Sterling Ru 
might arise | ye a been ber Company, Guelph, Ontario, was 
recogni ed that tive reat to trans ele ted to the Membership CL ommiuttec 
portation. Up to th resent time Car (. W Sawin, of the B. F. Goodricl 
ada has been getting crude regularly and Rubber Company, Kitchener, Ontario, 
ubstanti il stock ire i t< have beet Was ¢ lected to the Publishing Committee 
built up within the Dominior hese are 
helt ved to be tT ent tf keey the in Applications ro! membership I tiie 
dustry running for ri nthe (anadian \lanufacturers \ssociati 

Canada continues to a re shipment have recently been approved for ]. G 
upphes of rubber Kecent the Do Smith, of the Tillotson Rubber Con 
minion has paid about ent a pound pany, St. Johns, Quebec, and for | \ 
above the 18 ents f Singapore at Martin, LDomrnior Rubbet (ompat 
which the l S. Rubber Reserve Com Kitchener, Ontario 
pany does it ulyil 

Imports of crude rubber into the Do The Northern Rubber Company, Ltd., 
minion for May of t ear were nearl\ Guelph, Ontario, closed its factory on 
double those of a year ago, amounting May 30. The company announced that 
to 12,536,317 pound mpared  witl this decision was made because cond 
6,961,021 pound or the same month in tions prevailing in the rubber footwear 
1940. Imports for the first five months industry have been unfavorable for some 





of the year tot 19,437,503 pounds com years 

pared with 38,651,615 for the first five \rrangements have been made so that 
months of 1940, an increase of 27.9 per the company’s requirements of footwear 
ent will be produced by another manufa 


‘ 


turer. Customers will be supplied witl 
out interruption as all Northern’s 


The Canadian rubber indust: is well ranches and its sales organization will 
represented on the Executive Council be continued. The head ofiice and ware 
and on the various standing committees house will be maintained at Guelpl 
elected by the Canadian Manufacturers 
\ssociation at the seventieth annual gen \ \. Reid has been appointed resi 
eral meeting held this summer at th lent representative for the Mechanical 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Quebe: and Sundries Division of the Dominion 

\s a past president of the Association, Rubber Company for the Northwestern 
\W H. Miner, of the Miner Rubber Ontario and Lakehead districts M1 
Company, Granby, Quebec, was ap Reid has had many years experience in 
pointed to the Executive Council Mr the rubber industry in various parts of 
Miner was president of the C.M.A. in Canada 
1931. Others elected to the Executive 
Council were William H Funston, Yvan Beausejour, Montreal district 
president of the Firestone Tire and Rub credit manager for the B. F. Goodricl 
ber Company of Canada. Hamilton. On Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., was elected 
tario; A. G. Partridge, president of the president for the coming year at the 
(,oodyear Tire and Rubber Company of annual meeting of the Quebec Division 
Canada, New Toronto, Ontario; and of the Canadian Credit Men’s Associa 
James I. Simpson, president of the Dun tion 
lop Tire and Rubber Goods Company 
roronto John L. Collyer, president of the B 


F. Goodrich Company, recently was a 
guest at the Canadian plant in Kitchener, 
Ontario. During his visit Mr. Collyer 
presented fourteen Canadian employees 


with twenty year service pins 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Com 
pany of Canada, Ltd., operates a “78 
ton thermos bottle on wheels” at its 
Hamilton, Ontario, plant. This device is 
a 31% ton engine which stores wy 
enough steam power in fifteen minutes, 
using exhaust steam from the company’s 
electric power plant, to enable it to 
switch railroad cars around the factory 
for three hours. The fireless engine cai 
attain a speed of sixteen miles an hour 
pulling ten loaded cars 


Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., a sub 


sidiary of Shawinigan Water and Powe: 
Company, is reported to be planning 
erection of a plant for the manutactur 
ot polyvinyl chloride 

The plasticized form of this polymet 
is in great demand at the present time 
for covering degassing and otl 
The material is not now made in Ca 
ada although articles have been fabri 
cated by Canadian rubber manufacturer 
from polyvinyl chloride imported fron 


the States. At present the demand is 
such and manufacturing facilities so 


limited that the materia 
optain 

Determination to produce the polymer 
in Canada arose from the fact tl 
acetylene required is available in quai 
tity at Shawinigan Falls. The new plant 
is expected to be in operation early u 
1942 








Nears Fiftieth Anniversary 


The recent celebration of its golder 
anniversary by the City of Barberton, 
Ohio, brought to light the fact that th 
Aluminum Flake Company, one of the 
city’s outstanding industries, will ob 


serve its own golden anniversary wu 


another two years. The company was 
organized in 1903 by the late Frank 
Reifsnider who, several vears before, had 
discovered that a piece of ore on his 


\lissouri ranch was actually a hydrated 
aluminum silicate of average 99% purit) 
Years of hard work were spent con 
vincing the rubber industry of the value 
of this new material as a compounding 
ingredient, but today it is accepted as 
one of the standard mineral reinforcing 
agents 


United Carbon Holds Outing 


Approximately 500 employees of thi 
various gas and carbon black plants of 
the United Carbon Company attended 
the Employees Annual Outing, held at 
the 4-H Fair Grounds near Charleston, 
West Virginia, on August 8. It was one 
of the largest outings yet held by the 
company and fun and frolic were the 
rules of the day 
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sill Shawger, plant superintendent for 

Rubbercraft Corporation. of Cali- 
rnia, spent half of August on his 
ation in San Diego County. 


jim Stull, who has been connected 

th the production departments of sev- 

al different rubber plants in Los An- 

les, is the new night foreman for the 
I. Voit Rubber Corporation 


The W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation is 


mpleting < € frame warehouse 
ipletin a new trar rehou 


uilding and canopy for automobile 
arking of a limited number of auto 


nobiles 


The Mitchell Tire and Rubber Cor 
poration, 2130 San Fernando Road, Los 
\ngeles, a firm manufacturing camel 
hack for retreading tires which it re 
uilds for re-sale largely through service 
stations, has completed a large addition 

its business home. The new sheet 
etal building gives the firm 15,000 addi 
tional square feet of floor space and a 


frontage on the street of more than 400 


eet 
Work has also been completed on a 
new de-hydrating room for drying tire 
arcasses before retreading. This room 
with space for 500 tires at each filling 
akes possible even in the wettest 
weather a continuous daily output. The 
output for some time has averaged 432 
tires per day, considered the largest on 
the Coast 
Although 
points as far 


carcasses are gathered from 
Portland by 
truckers who sell only to this corpora 


north as 
tion yet distribution has so far been 
confined strictly to the state of Cali 
fornia where now more than 2,200 deal- 
ers are offering the re-built products for 
re-sale. 

The president of the corporation 1s 
R. L. Mitchell and the vice-president is 
Leo Brill 


created in the last couple of years 


This large business has been 


Bob English, one of the oldest sales 
men in point of service that the Rub- 
bercraft Corporation of California has 
on its payroll, was forced to stay home 
tor a couple of weeks late in July and 
early August by an attack of flu 


Willard Voit of the W. J. Voit Rub 
er Corporation returned August 1 from 
British Columbia where he spent a two 
veeks vacation 


The Tire Clearing House has com- 
pleted the re-building of its plant at 
“228 S. Central Avenue, the building 
iving been gutted by fire some months 
ago. The plant turns out camelback for 
retreading tires sold through the com- 
any’s own retail outlet in down-town 
Los Angeles. The new building is of 
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sheet metal construction. Leonard Max- 
well is foreman. 


Five men from Goodyear’s plant at 
Norrkoping, Sweden, passed through 
Los Angeles recently on their way to 
Akron. The men were P. L. Young, 
c.. Charky, Robert D. Wilson, E. O. 
Malmquist, and William Fallo. One 
woman, Mrs. I. S. Charky, was also 
in the party. The trip was long and 
inconvenient as well as somewhat haz- 
ardous, the men said. They went from 
Norrkoping to Moscow, from Moscow 
to Vladivostok by the Trans-Siberian 
railway, then to Manila, then to Los 
Angeles. Due to curtailment of produc- 
tion in the Sweden plant the men were 
transferred back to the United States 


The Golden State Rubber Mills, Inc 
report increasing demand for its “oc- 
cluder”, a rubber device that fits over 
the human eye excluding light and yet 
allows the wearer also to wear his 
glasses. Orders from points as distant 
as South Africa and the Argentine are 
reported for last month. This company 
has also recently issued an attractive 
circular with illustrations of all items 
made of rubber for the stationery trade. 

\ mew warehouse at the Goodrich 
plant, of re-inforced brick construction, 
is scheduled for completion about Sept. 
15. The street in front of it is being 
paved to tie up with the new entrance 
street branching in from Union Pacific 
Avenue. The old entrance to the factory 
on Goodrich Avenue has been closed. 

Ed Royal of H. M. Royal, Inc., re 
ports a very interesting vacation-com- 
bined-with-business in the Pacific North- 
west. He visited all major coast cities 
as well as Spokane. He did his quota 
of deep sea fishing off Orcas Island in 
Puget Sound. He was accompanied by 
his wife and daughter 


Paul J. Shoaff, resident director of 
the Goodyear rubber plantations in Su- 
matra, spent a few days in Los Angeles 
this month en route to Akron where he 
\nother 
visitor at the plant in Los Angeles re- 
cently was P. W. Litchfield, 
president of the company and now chair- 


is spending several weeks. 


former 


man of the board of directors 


Special heat-resisting rubber com- 
pounds, which lessen the hazard of heat 
in aircraft landings, are now being used 
in the manufacture of all airplane tubes 
by the B. F. 
pounds, it is claimed, solve the problem 
of brake heat which arose with the 
trend toward larger airplanes landing at 
higher speeds with heavier loads. 


Goodrich Co. These com- 


REPLACEMENT TIRE SALES 
SET RECORD IN QUARTER 


Replacement sales of automobile cas- 
ings to consumers during the second 
quarter of 1941 numbered 13,078,000, a 
high record for recent years and 20 per 
cent above the 10,900,000 for the second 
quarter of 1940, when business was also 
above normal, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. During the first 
quarter of 1941 the replacement sales of 
6,125,000 casings were 129,000 lower than 
in the first quarter of 1940, hence a 
similar small part of the second quarter 
buying may represent delayed demand. 

The main cause of the increase, how- 
ever, was an endeavor of a part of the 
consumers to protect themselves against 
any possible future shortage of tires, 
and represented advanced purchases 
Such purchases were made for inven- 
tory purposes by some operators of fleets 
of trucks, busses, and taxicabs, and also 
by some individual private motorists de- 
sirous of replacing partly worn by new 
tires, it was stated. 

The total increase over the 1940 sec 
ond quarter sales was 2,178,000 casings 
and probably 2,000,000 of those were ad 
vance buying. The 30,000,000 cars and 
trucks in operation have more than 120, 
000.00 tires in use, allowing for 6 
wheel and &-wheel vehicles, hence all 
the advance buying would be sufficient 
to equip less than 2 per cent of the 
vehicles. This indicates that the prac 
tice was not very widespread. 

\fter all, the average consumer sel 
dom buys a tire until it is needed. The 
partly worn tires removed from vehicles 
would in many cases be resold as used 
tires, or retreaded and eventually re 
used. The net effect is that average tire 
equipment on vehicles in operation has 
been improved, or that stocks held by 
fleet operators have been increased, to 
an extent that might reduce consumer 
demand in the last half of 1941 by near- 
ly the equivalent of the second quarter 
advance purchases, the report said. 


Bar White Sidewall Tires 


In a move designed to conserve rub 
ber, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment issued an order on August 9 pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of white side- 
wall tires. E. R. Stettinius, Jr., director 
of priorities, said that the action would 
save more than 6,000 tons of crude rub- 
ber a year. It takes approximately 2 
pounds more crude rubber to make a 
white sidewall than an ordinary black 
tire. The prohibition will also save 
some zinc oxide. The order is effective 
August 24. The discontinuance of white 
sidewall tire manufacture was forecast 
by P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., more than 
two months ago, while the U. S. Rubber 
Co. announced on July 28 that it was 
voluntarily discontinuing production of 
such tires to lend the government full 
support in its rubber conservation pro 
gram 





















































































FOOTWEAR LINES SIMPLIFIED 
IN NEW CONSERVATION EFFORT 


Lhe kubber \lar tacturers \ssocia 
tion has announced that its Rubber 
lootweat ia o1 a adopted a pro 
ral he il I water 
proot on vCal t believes 
ill ( il | tal bution in the 
conservation o le rbber The pur 
pose is t provide ‘ essar crude 
rubber or letet ed and «at the 
ame time provide the maximu ot 
vaterprool otwealr overing tor civil 
lan requirement 

Among the ing idopted are dis 
continuance oT ( T | ods sucn as 
red wl t¢ and m incou olors. con 
ining production to st olors as black, 
ariou brow! ac and olive drab 
Also hanges onstruction of rubber 
footwear wil re nace according to 
their value nu ontributing toward con 
ervation 

lo sup lement these methods in the 
simplification of lin the rubber foot 
wear manufacturer vill also make indi 
vidual tudies of more ettective com 
pounding method the elimination of 
unnecessary parts, the introduction of 


clothtop sivies as a replacement ot all 


rubber items ar he aiscontinuance ot 


individual stv] of small diminishing 
volume 

The waterproof footwear manufactur 
ers holding membership in the Rubber 
Manufacturers As 


most the entire output of these products 


ociation produce al 


Cellular Rubber Introduced 


Cellular rubber material of 


a new 
high insulation value that is twice as 
light as cork, has been introduced by the 


LU. S. Rubber Co. The material consists 
of a thin external dense laver enclosing 
microscopic cells ¢ nitrogen gas in a 
matrix of rubber. Each cell in the struc 
ture is distinct fror its neighbor. The 
insulation or “K” value of cellular rub 
ber, which will be marketed under the 
trade name of | S. Royal Insulation 
Board, is expressed as .237. This figure 
compares with .30 for regranulated cork, 
34 for gypsum in powdered form. .39 
tor laminated fibre oard. and .59 for 
cellular gypsum dr: we veights of 
msulation board are t e manutactured, 
only the lighter of wl is to be fire 
resistant. The board an be ut to shape 


with a bandsaw or powersaw, while sut 


facing can be accomy ed with a planer 


Deadline Near for Group Papers 


Vhe lead] re nearing t0 the 194] 
Prize Essav Contest the New York 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S AI) 
pape t é ubmitted in this year’s 
ontest must b he " the Cor 
test Ce nittee or é re September 
+ 1941. Entric be sent to K. | 
Soule Ma ittar ber Mig. Divi 
ion, Ra est Ma itta I Passa 
N. J. Rules gov ntest may 
% s« i! ! | - equest 





Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 
First Half: 


fore Federal 
nonths ended June 30, 1941, the com 


Net profit of $49,088 be 


taxes For the three 


before provision for Federal taxes 





OBITUARIES 





William T. Baird 


William Torrey Baird, 
until his retirement several years ago 
resident of the Baird Rubber and Trad 
ing Co., of New York City, died at his 
H., at the 


founder and 


summer home in Sunapee, N. 
age of 80, on July 29 

Born in Toledo, Ohio, Mr. Baird was 
James H. Baird and the 
Brevert Captain Wil 
founder 
of the Society of Cincinnati. With his 
brother, Robert Baird, he founded the 
Baird Rubber and Trading Co. in 1901 


His son, William T 


president of the concern, succeeding his 


the son of Rey 
great-grandson of 
liam Torrey of Massachusetts, 


Baird, Ir., is now 


father on his retirement 

Mr. Baird was a former president of 
the Orange, N. J., Memorial Hospital 
and a member of several civic associa 


tions in the Oranges. He was also a 


member of the vestry of the Grace 
Episcopal Churcl fe leaves a widow, 


two sons and a daughter 


John Carl Haartz 


John Carl Haartz, president of the 
Haartz-Mason-Grower Co., Watertown, 
Mass., died of a heart attack suffered at 
his Campton, N. H., home on August 1 
Mr. Haartz, who was also president of 
the Haartz Auto 
vears of age 

Mr. Haartz, an expert in textiles, o1 
Haartz, In 


Fabri Lo., was OV 


ganized his own firm, J. C 
manufacturers of rubberized fabrics for 
the automobile trade, 
and established a mill in New 
Conn. In 1924 he resigned as president 
of this firm and organized the two com 


many years ago, 
Haven, 


panies of which he was president at his 
death. He leaves a widow, two daughters 


and a son 


John F. Lincks 
John F. Lincks, 


department of the Firestone Tire & Rub 


ber Co., and associated with that com 


manager ot the cost 


pany for thirty-three years, died at his 
Akron, on 
\ugust 2, after an illness of seven weeks 


He was one of five famil 


ome, 181 Crescent Drive, 
y members who 
worked for Firestone for a total of more 
than 100 years. He was a member of the 
ward of directors of the 20 Year Ser 

e Club and a member of the 25-Year 
Service Club. Funeral services were held 
on August 4 with interment in East 
\kron Cemetery He leaves a widow, 


two daughters and a sor 


pany reports a net pront ot $67,361, also 





SENATE GROUP INVESTIGATES 
PROBLEMS OF TIRE DEALERS 


According to a survey conducted 
mail by a special committee appoint 
by the Senate to “study the problems « 
American small business,” preferenti: 
treatment accorded manutacturer-owne 
retail stores is the major obstacle cor 
fronting the small business man in t 
tire industry 


Other obstacles, | 


isted in the ord 


»f their importance by independent ti 
dealers, were: Sales made direct at 
below most favorable dealer buying pri 
by certain manufacturers to large at 
trucking operators and 
accounts; sales ma 


small to si 
called national 
direct at or below most favorable deal 
cost to cities, counties, States and to tl 
Federal Government, and the abuse « 
this privilege by government employee 
Dealers also complained about the of 
fering of tires on a mileage-rental bas 
higher 


labor costs which result from the Wag 


to bus and taxicab operators; 


Hour Law and organized labor a 


tivities; misleading and deceiving adver 
tising, and lack of standards by whi 
various makes and grades of tires ma 
be judged. 

The survey was 
operation with George J. Burger, 250 W 
57 St.. New York, consultant to the ir 
who extended the 


conducted in c 


dependent tire trade, 
use of his office facilities 


General Cable Corporation 


First Half: Net profit of $2,055,223 
which compares with $1,495,581 last year 
Net income for the quarter ended Jun 
30, 1941, amounted to $1,049,217, whic! 
compares with $768,156 in the corr 
sponding quarter of the previous year 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


First Half: Net income of $1,410,519 
equal to $3.34 each on 421,981 capita 
shares, which compares with $497,259, o1 
$1.18 a capital share, reported for the 


first six months of 1940 


George H. Links, importer and dealer 
1 


of waxes, varnish and lacquer gums, an 
other materials, has moved from 123 
Front Street, where he has been located 
for the past 15 years, to 155 John Street 
in New York City Expansion of the 
business is planned 


Charle ston, West 


fourth expansior 


United Carbon Co., 
Virginia, is planning a 
of facilities at its carbon black manu 
facturing plant in Aransas Pass, Texas 
The latest expansion will cost approx! 
mately $275,000 


The May, 1941, issue of the Butci 
Magazine, published by the General M« 
tors Sales orporation, Detroit, Mich 
gan, carried an interesting article on the 
writte! 


cultivation and use of guayule, 
by S. R. Winters 
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CRUDE RUBBER 


GUTTA PERCHA GUTTA SIAK 
LIQUID LATEX BALATA 


| WOOLWORTH BLDG. (reL.coxr.ano7-6920) NEW YORK,NY. 





ROBERT BADENHOP CORPORATION 














(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


nN 





ao For Use With Neoprene 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. | stamroro 


Makers of Stamford Factice Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 CONN. 

















CAPITOL PROCESS 
LINER TREATMENT 


The Capitol Process of Liner Treat- Should your stocks require no specially 





ment is an economical and eficient treated liners to prevent adhesion, our 


, , processing of the fabrics you now use 
method of rendering cotton piece goods ’ 


will lengthen the duration of their use- 
repellent to adhesion of rubber stocks. in Fa 
fulness many times over and create an 


It fills a distinct need for a low cost treat- important reduction in your annual pur- 


ment of fabrics to give them non-stick- chases of cotton piece goods for this 
ing properties and long life. purpose. 


Try the CAPITOL PROCESS on your 


next order of Rubber Repellent Liners. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, Inc. 


One Gates Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Just Published! 
RUBBER AND ITS USE 


By HARRY L. FISHER 


Director of Organic Research, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., and Air Reduction Co. Formerly Research Chemist, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. and U. S. Rubber Co. 


A book that grew out of the experiences of the 
author during his seventeen years as a research 
chemist in lecturing on the chemistry and technology 
of rubber. 


He discusses what rubber is. where it comes from. 
how it is obtained and how it is manufactured into 
finished products. 


“RUBBER AND ITS USE” should prove most 
interesting and useful to students, laymen, and 
workers in other fields who want a practical, under- 
standable, and authoritative book on rubber .. . a 
book which can be read with profit by newcomers 
in the rubber industry as well as by those with years 
of experience who want to brush up on the latest 
rubber developments. 


‘ ry " rr ‘ 
CONTENTS 
HISTORY OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Early Histeory——The EBeginnings of Manufacture of Rubber CGoods— 
Charles Goodyear and Vuleanization—CGrowth of an Industry 
SOURCES AND PRODUCTION OF CRUDE RUBBER 
The Plantations and Some Statistice—Sources of Crude Rubber—Latex— 
The Latex System of the Tree-Tapping—Preparation of Crude Rubber 
PROPERTIES OF CRUDE AND VULCANIZED RUBBER AND THE IMPORT- 
ANCE OF VULCANIZATION 
Properties of Crude Rubber—Importance of Vulcanization—Additional 
Physical Properties 
COMPOUNDING AND VULCANIZING RUBBER 


Vuleanization—Rubber Compounding—Accelerators of Vuleanization— 
Accelerator Activators and Retarders—Antioxidante—Reinforcing Agents— 
Inert Fillere—Coloring Agents—Softeners—Plasticizers and Stiffeners— 
Miscellaneous Agentse—Other Compounding Considerations—Formulas for 
a Few Typical Rubber Compounds—The Testing of Rubber and Rubber 
Products 


MANUFACTURING RUBBER 


Rubber and Cotton—Mixing Rubber Compounds—Calendering and Fric- 
tioning —— Tubing — Vuleanizing — Vuleanizing in ai Press — Vulcanizing 
in Steam and Hot Water—Vulcanizing in Dry Heat—Cold, Acid, or Vapor 
Cure—Tires and Tubes—Play Balls, Golf Balls, Rubber Bands, Ete.— 
Attaching Rubber to Metal—Hard Rubber—Odor of Rubber Goods— 
Reclaimed Rubber 

LATEX MANUFACTURING PROCESSES 


Latex and Advantages of Its Use—Compounding Latex—Dipping, Impreg. 
nation, Ete.—Rubber Thread—Multipore—Electrodeposition—Vuleanized 
Latex—Redispersed Rubber 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER OR ELASTOMERS 


General Diseussion—Butadiene Rubbers—Buna Rubbers and Co-polymer- 
ization——Neoprene——Other Recent Synthetic Rubbers—Thickol, Vistanex 
and Koroseal—Synthetic Rubber Statistics 


RUBBER DERIVATIVES 


Introduction—Oxygen Derivatives—Hydrorubber—Chlorinated Rubber— 
Hydrochlorinated Rubber—Isomerized Rubber 


A LAST WORD 


Reference Works for Supplemental Reading—Historical and General— 
Production of Crude Rubber—Latex—General Chemistry and Technology 


PRICE: (Postpaid in U.S.) $2.25 


Distributed by 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 W. 57th St... New York, N. Y. 
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Black Rock Tire Debeading Equipment 


New equipment for debeading scrap tires, consisting 
of a cutter for slitting and a puller for extracting th 
bead, has just been announced by the Black Rocl 
Manufacturing Co., 179 Osborne St., Bridgeport 








Cutting Machine 


Conn. The two machines, both covered by U. 5S 
Patent 2,230,302, issued to C. W. Leguillon, wer 
developed by the B. F. Goodrich Company and hav 
been in actual use in that company’s reclaiming plant 
in Akron for the past year, during which their pet 
formance has proved that they produce 10% mor: 





Bead Puller 


scrap from a tire than present debeading methods 
Based on 1940 figures for tire scrap, this indicates 

gain of approximately 34,000,000 pounds of rubbe: 
scrap with a valuation of more than $250,000 a year 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


From the standpoint of national defense, the machines 

- of especial importance at this time as a means of 
jicreasing the available supply of rubber. In addition 
to the saving of scrap, the machines are also said to 
effect savings in time and labor. 

The cutter, or slitter, simultaneously and automatic- 
ally cuts through the rubber and fabric of the bead. 
The cut reaches to, but not through, the wire. The 
tire is then transferred to the puller device which ex- 
tracts both beads at the same time. By these methods 
the entire bead section of the tire, with the exception 
of the wire and the hard rubber coating which adheres 
to the wire, is available for reclaiming. The two 
machines used in the method are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

The cutter is equipped with two rotating corrugated 
members in the cutting head, operated by a 3 h.p. 

otor, as well as with two tungsten steel knives and a 
tensioning device, both operated by pneumatic cylin- 
ders. The puller consists of a flat bed which is large 
enough to accommodate two tires and clamping devices 
which are operated pneumatically. Two knife-pointed 
cutting hooks are poised overhead. These cutting 
hooks are operated by a reversing motor on the chain 
hoist principle, so that when one hook is up the other 
is down. 

Operation of the equipment is briefly as follows: 
The tire is placed over the cutting head of the cutter 
and the tensioning device ts brought into contact with 
the tire. The two knives are brought into position 
against the beads at the same time. The tire is then 
rotated and the knives cut through the fabric and 
rubber to the wire, the tire being automatically re- 
leased after one full revolution. Transferred to the 
puller device, the tire is clamped down to bring the 
two sidewalls together near the beads, one hook is 
lowered and after it is placed under the bead section 
it starts to move upward cutting through the rubber 
and fabric, withdrawing the beads from both sides of 
the tire at the same time. 


Sprout-Waldron Super Knife Cutter 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Penna., has intro 
duced a new machine designed specifically for the pre 
liminary reduction of scrap rubber, plastics and similar 
‘ 





materials. Called the Heavy Duty Type 1680 Super 
Knife Cutter, the machine is equipped with a heavy 
steel rotor, 10 inches wide. Side plates are fabricated 
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THE SAFETY CHART 
THAT ASSURES 


UNIFORM 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


for Your NEOPRENE COMPOUNDING 





*Temperature chart above shows unvarying tempera- 
ture (never more than 5° variation) in the special, 
custom-built electric ovens that manufacture Baker’s 
Light Calcined Magnesia. This is major reason for: 


*® Uniformly GOOD WETTING POWER AND 


EASE OF INCORPORATION. 


(2) Uniform DISPERSION with IMPROVED STA- 
BILIZING EFFECT. 


=} Uniform QUALITY— that is maintained in 


MOISTURE PROOF PACKAGING. 


Neoprene Compounders who 
want uniformity in every batch 
of Calcined Magnesia—can look 
to Baker and rely on Baker! 


Baker has learned the art of 
exactness, in many years of 


aaa 4 producing purity products to 
ese | definite physical and chemical 
, gp et a specifications. Baker manufac- 
ay Fe tures to small tolerances to 
cco ° 
al meet the reguirements of any 
a industry. 


Investigate Baker’s Light Cal- 
cined Magnesia — manufactur- 
ed especially for the exacting 
needs of Neoprene Compound- 
ers. Test it—in wetting power, 
in ease of dispersion! Learn 
how uniform it is—and how 
this uniformity is maintained 
by special, moisture-proof 
packaging. 


Send for free samples. 
Strong, 4 ply bags, asphalt- 


eiea''in corrvssted “weter. J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
oo ee Phillipsburg, N. J. 


moisture infiltration. 
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AN EFFECTIVE WAY TO CONSERVE 
RUBBER IS THE UTILIZATION OF 
FACTORY SCRAP 


SPAN 
GRINDING 
MILL 


for reducing all grades of vulcanized 
rubber scrap to fine powder form ready 


to be mixed with ordinary molding 


compounds 





Provided with an attached vibrating screen, 
the latest model SPAN GRINDING MILL 
(Type VIII) is a compact, self-contained unit 
producing a uniform material entirely auto- 
matically and at the lowest possible cost of 


operation 


Capacity 200 to 400 Ibs. per hour. Power re- 
quired, 25 H.P. (Made in U.S. A.) 


M. PANCORBO 


155 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


from %-inch steel plate, the base from 1-inch plat 
The steel shaft is 4.875 inches in diameter. Efficie 
seals are built into the sides of the cutter, preventi 
the material being cut from reaching the bearings an 
eliminating contamination of the material by greas 
As may be seen in the accompanying illustration, tl 
entire top section of the machine is hinged and can | 
readily opened, allowing easy access to the inside « 
the machine for the purpose of changing screens a1 
adjusting knives. Convenient hand holes with cove: 
are provided in the base to permit adjustment of tl 
bottom bed knife. 

The new machine has five 34-inch thick fly knive 
mounted on the rotor and three 1l-inch thick stationa: 
knives, one in the bottom and one in each cheek. F 
lowing each stationary knife is a section of 3-in 
thick steel plate perforated screen. These screens ar 
so located that they permit the immediate escape oi 
material reduced to the proper size, thus reducing 
load of oversize material with a resultant saving on 
h.p. and an increase in capacity. 

In a recent installation of one of these new n 
chines, when operating on running board scrap ai 
strips of vulcanized rubber ranging from 3 to 8 inches 
length in size, a capacity of from 800 to 1,000 pounds 
per hour was obtained when cutting through a ;‘,-inch 
screen. For this capacity an average of 25 h.p. was 


> 


} 
i 


required. 


Slow Speed Air Powered Mixer 


The addition of another new model to its line 
mixing equipment is announced by the Eastern Eng 
neering Co., 45 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. Known 
as the Eastern A-2 Air Powered Mixer, the new model 
is explosion proof and can be operated without danger 
in the presence of serious fire hazards. It has a 
special high torque slow speed air motor, which makes 
it suitable for heavy mixing and slow powerful fluid 
handling. It is variable speed and can thus be used in 
applications where otherwise two or more mixers of 
various sizes would be required. The air motor is 
rated at 1% h.p. with a maximum speed of 400 r.p.m 
on 40 pounds pressure. The speed can be varied by 
reducing the air pressure. The motor is equipped 
with an exhaust silencer. The agitator assembly can 
be furnished with dual propellers or with monel metal 
or stainless steel construction if desired. The new 
mixer can be used only where compressed air is 
available. 


New Industrial Multi-Breaker 


A new 230-volt industrial multi-breaker, at littl 
more than the cost of a type A switch, has been intro 
duced by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The new breaker affords economical application as a 
motor circuit switch or service disconnect switch. It is 
fuseless, with bi-metallic strip actuation, visible trip 
indication, and trip free lever. It is quick make and 
quick break, with a rated capacity of 230 volts fron 
15 to 100 amperes, available in 3 pole, 3 pole solid neu 
tral or 4 pole solid neutral types. Calibration is set a 
the factory and cannot be tampered with. The breaker 
is completely enclosed and semi-dust-tight. Front a 
cess and operation are said to make this breaker con 
venient, compact and economical of space. 


+ 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Traveling Batch Scale Car 


A traveling batch scale car, particularly suited for 
the handling of batch materials entering into the manu- 
facture of rubber and clay products, has been developed 
by the Cleveland Tramrail Division of the Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. It can also 








be adapted to the handling of chemicals and batch ma- 
terials used in a variety of industries. The car is 
motor-driven and controlled by an operator who rides 
on the platform space provided to the left of the 
bucket. A variable speed drum controller permits the 
car to be traveled at any speed up to 300 feet per 
minute. Double overhead rails make it possible to 
straddle overhead bins so that their chutes may be 
brought close to the car bucket. The unit makes it 
possible to gather the exact amounts from various bins 
that go to make up a batch. The scale on the car ac- 
curately weighs the ingredients as they are dumped in. 
The bucket is easily emptied by tilting through the use 
of a crank wheel. The unit illustrated will handle 
batch loads of one-half ton. Other Cleveland Tramrail 
traveling batch scale cars can be provided to meet indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Alternating Current Tachometer 


For use in measuring revolutions per minute, feet 
per hour, or gallons per minute in a manufacturing 
plant where rotating equipment is used, a new alternat- 
ing current tachometer has been announced by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Known as Type A-80, the tachometer consists of an 
alternating current generator and a voltmeter of the 
rectifier type. No brushes or commutator are used in 
the generator which is of the permanent magnet, a-c in- 
ductor type. 

The rotating element consists of laminated iron 
keyed to a rust resisting steel shaft. Laminations are 
slotted to permit variation of the air gap reluctance 
when the shaft is rotated. This in turn varies the flux 
linking the voltage coils and induces an alternating 
voltage in the coils. The alternating voltage is rectified 
by a Rectox unit in the voltmeter calibrated in r.p.m., 
feet per hour, or other units depending on the applica- 
tion, 
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HARMON COLORS 
for RUBBER MANUFACTURE 


- Are Bright in Shade 
- Fast in Cure 


Made by a new patented 
solvent process in a new form-— 


ORGANIC 
RUBBER COLOR 
GRANULES 


® Easy to weigh @ Easy to disperse 
® Economical @ Will not dust or fly 


HARMON COLOR WORKS, INC. 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Los Angeles Agent 
Roberts-Davis Co., 1104 N. Detroit St. 


“Harmon-ize With Harmon Colors”’ 











UNIFORM QUALITY 
POWDERED 
Ample stocks, conveniently located. Quick deliveries 
in any quantity. Put up in 5-ply moisture-proof paper 
bags. 












f Stocked in 
Boston 
Chicago 
Memphis 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Philadelphia 
South Kearny, N. J. 


WHITTAKER, CLARK 
& DANIELS, INC. 


260 West 
New York 





Broadway 


City 
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Books.... 


RUBBER RED BOOK—1939 Edition 
Directory of the Rubber Industry 
Paper Bound, $4.00—Cloth Bound, $5.00 


ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF RUB- 
BER LITERATURE 
Compiled by D. E. Cable, Ph.D. 
For Years 1935, 1936, 1937, each, Cloth, 
$2.00 
For 1938-1939, Cloth, $4.00 
LATEX IN INDUSTRY 
By Royce J. Noble, Ph.D. 
Text Book on Latex. Price: $7.00 


LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS (Vol. I) 
By Frederick Marchionna 
Bibliography of latex patents and 
literature to June, 1932. Price: $15.00 
LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES 
AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL APPLI- 
CATIONS (Vols. II & III) 
By Frederick Marchionna 
Bibliography of latex patents and literature 
from June, 1932 to January, 1937; rubber 
derivatives to January, 1937. Price: 
$20.00 
(Combination Price, Vols. I, II and III: 
$30.00) 


Published by 


THE RUBBER ACE 


250 West 57th St. New York City 


























Our Special 


RECLAIMING OILS 
SPEED PRODUCTION 


Developed through unceasing research 








sume a deeper importance to the indus- 


Defense picture. 


C.P HALL 


MIL AL MANUPA, 7 JELE 


The C. P. Hall Company 


RERS 


On ey Ee MANU FAC J 
’ a sgo, Ill 








and proved superior by actual use, these 


SPECIAL RECLAIMING OILS as- 
try as reclaim processing steps into the 


PARA-FLUX Medium, Heavy, 2016; #103 Flux 















NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


BRIEFS . . . 


The Portereducer Agitator Drive, utilizing th: 
planetary system of gearing, has been developed b 
the Process Equipment Division, H. K. Porter Co 





Inc., Pittsburgh, Penna. Due to the planetary sys 
tem of gearing, operation is smoother, greater r« 
duction can be accomplished in a given space, and 
tooth load is at a minimum for any given torsional 
effort, according to the manufacturer. 


The trigger control valve recently developed by 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., Bloomfield, N. Bos for it 
2-pound carbon dioxide extinguisher is now bein; 
used as standard equipment on its new-type 4 
pounder. This feature not only permits the ex 
tinguisher to go into action faster but also insures 
no wasting of the carbon dioxide gas while th: 
operator is maneuvering around the blaze. 





ADVERTISEMENT 








YOU'RE BEING RETIRED 
CAPTAIN, YOU'RE PAST 
THE YOO HOO AGE 
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Yoo-hoo, Captain. For greater 
resistance to aging, use HYCAR. 


See page 357 
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BOOKS 





Handbook of Chemistry (4th Edition). Compiled and 
edited by Norbert Adolph Lange. Published by Handbook 
Publishers, Inc., Sandusky, Ohio. 5% x 73% in. 1935 pp 
$6.00. 


\ccording to the preface, this latest edition of the Hand- 
hook of Chemistry retains all of the subject matter in the 
previous edition, with the exception of the table “Wave 
Length of the Principle Lines in the Emission Spectra of 
the Elements,’ which has been replaced with two new tables, 
“Qualitative Spectrographic Analysis” and “Sensitive Lines 
of the Elements.” Changes in all standing matter throughout 
the work have of course been made in order to keep the 
information accurate and up-to-date. 

In addition, a number of new tables make their appearance 
in this Fourth Edition. Of especial interest to the rubber 
industry, is the inclusion for the first time of a section de- 
voted to synthetic rubber, containing tables on electrical and 
physical properties, giving the chemical structures, and listing 
the varieties of synthetic rubbers available. Some data on the 
swelling of vulcanized synthetic rubbers in liquids is also 
included. All of the data in this section is taken from the 
booklet on synthetic rubber prepared by Lawrence A. Wood 
for the National Bureau of Standards in 1940. 

The section of mathematical data and tables, which runs to 
269 pages, and which is one of the most valuable in the book, 
has been retained. An unusually complete index, with more 
than 3,000 entries, covering 35 pages, two columns to the 
page, facilitates finding any information desired. The size 
and style of type used in the book make for ease and con- 
sequent accuracy of reading 

o 


Emulsions and Foams. By Sophia Berkman and Gustav 
Egloff. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 
42nd St., New York City. 6 x 9 in. 591 pp. $8.50. 


This book is an exhaustive treatise on the theory of emul 
sions and foams and the practical knowledge of emulsions 
Stressing the point that emulsions and foams may be either 
desirable or undesirable, depending on the application, the 
authors, both associated with the Universal Oil Products 
Company of Chicago, devote considerable space to methods 
of overcoming difficulties in oil foaming and emulsification. 
Methods of laboratory analyses are carefully outlined. As- 
phalt, bitumen and lubricating-oil emulsions are discussed at 
length, with specific examples of the broad application of 
hydrocarbon emulsions. 

Brief references to latex, rubber and synthetic rubber 
emulsions, and to the admixing of the solutions of these 
materials with asphalt, tar, bitumen and other emulsions, 
appear throughout the text. The work of Henri, Reiner, 
Barus and others is mentioned. The book is divided into 
hve chapters, the first devoted to theory; the second, third 
and fourth to practical knowledge; and the fifth to laboratory 
methods used in the examination of emulsions. A complete 
bibliography appears at the end of each chapter. Author and 
subject indexes are included. 

e 


Plastics Mold Designing. By Gordon B. Thayer. Pub- 
lished by American Industrial Publishers, Fairmount-Cedar 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 6 x 9 in. 64 pp. $2.50. 


Not only are the fundamentals of plastics mold design dis- 
cussed in this book, which is based on material published 
serially in the Tool & Die Engineer, but they are applied to 
representative types of compression and injection molds. The 
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WAXES and COMPOUNDS 


@ For blending in molded rubber goods, Wax harden- 
ers and softeners and waxes to be used as lubricants to 
prevent tackiness while rubber is being worked or to 
prevent adhesion to molds. 

Our laboratories and wax experience are at your com- 
mand to solve your problems. 


ZOPHAR MILLS, Inc. 


110-26th ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
FOUNDED 1846 








COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
e 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. | 








MONTEN WAX 





89 Bickford St. 


A Low Cost Wax Substitute that is Satisfactorily Replacing 
Montan Wax for Rubber Compounding 


Send for a Sample 
THE BEACON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
Your Logical Source of Supply for Zinc Stearate 








MECHANICAL | 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 

We Solicit Your Inquiries | 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO ee 

















A Tester for every need 


More than 60 models of *Scott Testers answer 
every testing requirement for tensile, hysteresis, 
twist, burst, abrasion, compression, flexing, plas- 
ticity. 


SCOTT 





TESTERS 


* Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. so Providemee. it. 
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SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 





ROSIN OIL | 
PINE TAR | 
BURGUNDY PITCH | 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 











NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 
R.K © BUILDING. RADIO CITY. NEW YORK NY 























The Indispensable Guide to Buyers of Rubber 
Daily Market Report on Crude Rubber 
issued by 


TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


(Established 1915) 


23-25 Beaver Street New York City 
Issued every business day, except Saturday 
For free trial service write to 
H. M. Henderson, Business Manager 








12 Issues a Year 
$2.00 Annual Subscription 
THE RUBBER AGE 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING &G MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn 


Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 




















* ATTRACTIVE 


* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 











REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


important compression mold types are classified and dc 


scribed. Some space is devoted to fixtures, which are a 
important auxiliary in plastics molding. Mold sinking metho 
are described and product design is discussed in relation 
mold building methods. Mold terms are defined in a speci 
section on nomenclature. Pen and ink drawings, all by tl 
author, are liberally used. 

The above will give the reader an idea as to the content 
of this little book, but it could not convey the value that tl 
“mold handbook” gives to both the meld manufacturer ar 
the plastics molder. Like rubber, most plastics are variab 
and molds must be carefully designed, with all variable fa 
tors considered, before construction. Would that such 
“handbook” on rubber molds was available! 


* 
Aerosphere—1941. Edited by Glenn D. Angle. Published 


by Aircraft Publications, 370 Lexington Ave., New Yor 
City. 8% x 11% in. 948 pp. $10.00 (plus shipping charges 


The second edition of this world-wide aviation annual 


been revised and brought completely up-to-date. Some chang 


in arrangement have been made as the result of criticis 
and suggestions, the most important of which is in the 
duction in the number of pages as a result of omitting 
section on the “World’s Aircraft Engines,” which hereaft 
will be made available in a separate companion volume. S¢ 
eral new features are included 

This latest edition is divided into four sections, as follow 
(1) Modern Aircraft; (2) Modern Aircraft Engines; (3 
Statistics; (4) Buyer’s Guide 
international aircraft markings in full color; development 
aviation by the U. S. Army, Navy and Coast Guard throug 
out the years; current types of U. S. Army and Navy planes 
and their usage in war time. All information given is cat 
fully indexed and cross-indexed. The answers to most 


Interesting features inclu 


the questions about the entire world’s aircraft and engi 
and related activities will be found in this directorv. 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





Softener Study for Hycar O.R. Hydrocarbon Chemical & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Chio. 8™% x 11 in. 20 pp 


This study of softeners for Hycar O.R., an oil-resistant 
type of synthetic rubber, is divided into four sections: In 
troduction; Classification of Softeners; Properties of Spe 
cific Softeners; General Properties of Softeners. The class 
fication section is broken down into softeners for high tensil 
strength, high elongation, high and low Durometer stocks, 
resilience, etc. The properties section gives data on suc 
softeners as Bardol B, Cardolite, P-25, Cumar, dibutyl phthal 
ate, Nevoll, etc. The general properties section gives such 
data on softeners as physical state at room temperature, mill 
ing behavior, tack, modulus at 300%, resilience, compression 
set, etc. The study should prove of interest to every manu 
facturer using synthetic rubbers. 


Industrial Health Practices. National Association of Man 
ufacturers, 14 West 49th St., New York City. 6 x 8% in 
76 pp. 50c. 


\bout four years ago the N.A.M. organized a committe 
to study the problems involved in maintaining the maximun 
degree of health among workers and to assist in all ways 
possible to bring the solutions of these problems into mor 
widespread being. The survey, of which this pamphlet is th: 
report, is the most representative one on the subject eve 
completed. It contains replies from over 2,000 plants throug! 
47 states, employing approximately 2,000,000 workers. Muc 
valuable information regarding the value, use, age and cost 
of industrial health programs, as well as industrial physical 
examination practices, is included. Several charts are utilized 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


: Rubber and Its Engineering Uses. By B. D. Porritt. Pub- 
lished by the British Rubber Publicity Association, 19 Fen- 
i urch St., London, E.C.3, England. 5% x 8% in. 16 pp. 


Reprinted from the December 20, 1935, issue of The Engt- 

er, this booklet, as indicated by its title, is a discussion of 

e engineering uses of rubber. Written for the lay engineer, 

first describes the origin of rubber and then takes the 

reader through the various steps leading up to vulcanization. 

he balance of the book is devoted to specific applications 
rubber from the engineering standpoint. 


Additional Equipment Briefs 


\ new universal non-flutter, positive snap-action, 
hydraulic pressure switch, so designed that it can be 
ised throughout the entire range of two separate ca 

acities with only a nominal change, and so con- 
structed as to be explosion, dirt, oil and moisture 
proof, has been announced by the Progressive 
Welder Co., East Outer Drive, Detroit, Mich. 

. 


\ new type hardness tester for use on hard rub- 
ver, plastics, aluminum, etc., has been developed by 
the Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Termed the 
Impressor, its dial scale is graduated from 0 to 100 
nd the reading is applied to a conversion table to 
etermine the corresponding Rockwell number. 

. 


astern Engineering Co., New Haven, Conn., has 
announced the addition of a newly-designed air power 
unit, designated as Eastern A-1 Air Mixer, to its 
line. It was designed as a portable batch mixer with 
suitable characteristics for the average job in 50 or 
100 gallon containers. 
° 


\ new line of “Torflex” bearings with inner walls 
of a new thinner material of either plain or graphited 
bronze on steel, said to have increased resistance to 
pounding and shock and a comparatively low coeff- 
cient of friction, is announced by the Harris Products 
Co., 5408 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





ADVERTISEMENT 














Yoo-hoo, Colonel. Don't burn up! For 
greater resistance to heat, use HYCAR. See page 357 
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GENUINE FRENCH PROCESS 


ZINC OXIDE 


UNEXCELLED IN QUALITY, 
COLOR, FINENESS, FLUFFINESS AND PURITY 


For All Industrial Purposes 
COPPER SULPHATE 


All grades in small and large crystals, 
granular or snow. 


Monohydrated 


Zinc Carbonate Zinc Sulphate 
Zinc Dust Metal Powders 


AMERICAN FIRSTOLINE CORPORATION 


GENERAL SALES AND EXPORT DIVISION 
10-35 45th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: Firstoline 





ALL OUR PRODUCTS 
ARE MANUFACTURED 
IN I S. A 











Let us estimate on your 


CUTTING DIES 


@ Years of experience making dies of all kinds 
for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 
correctly designed dies of tempered steel which 
retain their cutting edges....Send blue print 
for quotation. 


en 





AVON, 











New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 











4” - 5” - 6” - 8” - 10” - 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs, 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 














Springfield New Jersey 
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Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheeting: 
Crude Rubber Cotton 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 12, 1941 . = 
ROM 21.75 quoted on t Lom! lity Ex Starting from a quotation of 15.94 
change o lOth, the price of spot lulv 10, low for the period, the price 
rubber moved tead ntil it reached middling uplands started moving upwari 
3.00 on July 24, 1 figures being the low Reclaimed Rubber reaching 16.58 on July 15. Recurring report 
and high, respectiv r the period \ f “weevil” weather in the south were pr 
fair amount « re er was sold t Demand continues unabated for reclaim marily responsible for the movement. La 
the Rubber Reserve ( ul luring this with interest expressed by practically every of trade support brought the price down t 
14-day period, whil ncertainties in the branch of the rubber manufacturing indus 16.32 within a few days but again the mar 
Far Kast developi the resignation trv. Reclaimers are not so much concerned ket showed a tendency for higher price 
of the Japanese Cabinet ntributed to the vith orders as they are with capacity prob the quotation going up to 17.41 on July 2 
rise. Since July 24 the rice as hovered lems. Prices have been increased slightly on \fter dropping to 17.01 the following tra 
around the 23-cent level, dropping off a few tube stocks since our last report. Current ing day, the price skyrocketed to 17.91, hig 
points one day ut con promptly back quotations follow for the veriod. on July 26 following th 
to 23 cents on the following day, witth the action of the Senate Agriculture Commit 
exception of the last three trading days dut Shoe tee in voting a rider to the House approve 
ing which the rice a lropped to and ; 3 " . wheat quota bill to “freeze” all Gover 
tayed at 22.75. Both buys and sellers are Vowashes . a ey Se ment holdings of cotton for the duration « 
now waiting on the sideline or the goy the emergency. The market has followed a 
ernment to advise when the new selling pune erratic course since July 26. In the past fe 
price of 22 ents per pound for rubber N (Compounded @ .12 days the price has been dropping steadil 
by the Rubber Reserve Company will be Red tum 2 4 Traders have placed a bearish interpretatio: 
come effective and what the mum deal on the government’s latest crop report at 


Tires pied : a 
er and importer service charges to factories ™ are accordingly liquidating. Quotations {: 


will be. Due to the fact that the reserve Black (acid process) Ib 072 @ 7% middling uplands on the Exchange follow 
Black. selected tires 1} 061%4@ .06% 
company is now the sole importer of rub Whit 1] 1344@ .14 Tuly 9 A 12 
) . c uly ‘ August 

ber trom the Far Kast t} purchases Truck, Heavy Gravity It 08 a 8 "Close Higt Low Cl 
made at stipulated prices, we are discon a 15.37 16.0 15. 15 
tinuing Singapore quotations. Quotations in Viscellaneous December 15.47 1¢ 15.84 

marl nal > March 1 15.95 1¢ 
the outside arket a on the Exchange, Mechanical blends Ib } at 
follow 


. — Sheetings 








Plantations— $8x4 36 in 5.5 > 6.9 
° ° Z 10x40 36 in 6.15 lb - @ 6.179 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet Tire Fabrics a ae er “ ey4 
: 18x48 ) in 5 It @ 14.2 
No. 1 Spot (Prices Net at the Mill) ~e- 4 ae + 512 
i248 40 in. 2.8 ] @ 12.461 
August 3 > ‘ , ) 3 It 10.55 
September Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 Ib S a 8% ay ‘ - “> : e o 
) Peele urded. 23/4 Ib 39 a 39% +8x44 40 in 45 » > 
° ; +4. Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 ! 36 1 36% : 
» No ' 7 ‘ Peeler, uirded, 15/4/2 lb 36 7 36% 
Thin Late Crem ' } Peeler, rded, 13/3/3 It 35 a ol ee Ducks 
Thick Latex ( t " 4 
Brown Crepe. N ! : CHAFERS Enameling (single filling It i + 
Brown Cre N . : Relting and Hose It t 
Amber Crey N 21% Carded, American, 1)%”... Ib 384 @ 39 Single filling, A grade.. Ib. .16 i 17 
Amber Cr N i . Carded, American, 1” lb 29 i 39 Double filling Ib 17 ? 18 
Brown Cre R t 18 
Latex— 
Normal, 1 . . . , . 
Closing Rubber Prices on New York Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Paras— car & 
New” Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
I | Ri 
Aiver;r fit = . 
Acre Rol ir fine Rg 
FROM JULY 10 TO AUGUST 12 
Balata— 
Brazilian block 1 Date Spot Tulvy Aug. Sent. Oct Nov Dex Jan Fel Mar Apr May Troe Tul Sales 
Tuly 1 5 911 1.35 21.25 21.25 21.05 21.01 14 
11 1.87 21.1 BuedD Abed l 21.05 21.0 
LONDON MARKET 1 . 
$ ) 1.25 21.51 21.45 1.35 21.1 21.20 ] 
London Cal ) é 0 21.35 1.7 l 21.25 21.40 2 
21.4 ; 21.97 1.8 21.45 21.60 10 
= 17 22.35 21.40 00 21.97 90 21.45 21.60 2 
12 ) 5 91 2 21.97 1.95 21.45 21.60 1 
Scrap Rubber is 
’ ' 1 wz >oC ns ‘ 4 1.64 
Demand for all grades of scrap continues , = > 2 > 2% 99:90 9915 21.45 1.60 
and dealers re port business on the sam 3 275 21.60 2. 22 50 22 21 i 21 60 7 
high level as in recent months. The stock 4 23.00 22.10 75 22.65 $5 21. 21.80 2 
| ' 1 . 23.00 22.10 3.00 22.90 22.45 21.61 21.80 
Situation is normal, althoug some small , 
dealers are holding back r better prices 7 
Prices on some grades of scrap, including ° 75 22.1 2.75 22.65 $3.33 4 a aoe 2 
. " “ ) 22.61 22.35 ) 5 20.95 20.90 2 
boots and shoes and auto tire peelings, have a 0 22.50 22.30 22.00 22.5 20.40 1 
mcre ased slightly since our last report. Cur 1 0) 22.60 22.3 2 20.60 20.45 2 
rent quotations tollow Aue 1 22.40 22.2 é 20. 20.4 17 
(Prices to Cor ; “or oa 
; 23.00 22.50 22.25 2.00 20.60 — 20.40 
Auto tire peelings tor ! ?32.0 5 23.00 22.50 22.35 20 20.4 20.30 23 
Mixed auto ton 1 ?17.00 23.00 22.35 22.35 35 20.4 20.30 10 
Beadless tires ton 0 @230 > 3300 50 22.50 250 20.40 30,30 20 
Clean solid truck ti: ton 37.5 @ 40.0 8 22.75 22.50 22.25 22.30 20.8 20.80 8 
Roots and shoes tor . 1 0 
Arctics, untrimmed tor 1.00 ? 26.00 10 . 
Inner tubes, No. 1 11 a 12 11 2.75 22.50 22.50 22.5 20.80 20.80 l 
Inner tubes, No ‘ . . l 2.7 22.4 50 2.50 20.80 20.80 11 
Inner tubes, Red } i . , P a ~ a haiti —— 
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Photo taken at Derby Downs, Akron, Ohio 


All American Champs 


WO new champions crowned in 


Akron—the All-American Soap Box 


Derby Champion and the All-Ameri- 
can Synthetic Rubber . . HYCAR O.R.* 


Both spectacularly successful despite 


their youth... and destined to go 


* Non-staining, non-discoloring, 


HYCAR O.R.* now is available in 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
limited quantities. Your request, sent 
to us on your company letterhead, 


will bring you samples . . 


KY. YCAR 


. also our | Maloun i 


ALi-amMERICAMA 





places. 


HYCAR provides you with a safe and 
ample domestic source of supply, and 
insures you superior products where 
maximum resistance to oil, heat, aging 


and abrasion is essential. 


HYDROCARBON 


CHEMICAL & RUBBER CO. 





im 
SISTANY I 

new Softener Manual. . i 335 S. MAIN STREET, AKRON, OHIO 
YOU CAN PRODUCE BETTER GOODS MORE ECONOMICALLY WITH HYCAR @.: RB. 
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CHEMICAL MARKETS 





All Prices 


New York, Aug. 12, 1941 


F.0.B. Works 











Alkalies 








Caustic Soda, 7¢ vt 2.44 a 
Soda Ash, 58%........cwt. 1.10 @ 
Oils 
Se Se cccctcs neki cle 14 @ 
Degras, bbls. I 8 a 
WR 20s ceavaes oe .5S4%@ 
oo. a gal 8\4@ 
Para-Laibe ...+-:; : ye 425 @ 
Petrolatum, amber 344 @ 
Pigmentaroil, ars. .g 16 @ 
in drums ga 22% @ 
Pine, steam gal 4 @ 
Rosin Oil, ga 10 @ 
Rubberol 134%@ 
=e Se - 10 @ 
Seedine, c.l. .. , lb. .07% @ 
Ss sescete TrTTTTTsT | 08% @ 
Witco Palm Oil @ 
Witco Softener No. 2 ga @ 
Woburn No. 8, c.l. b 06 a 
Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy @ 
OO8E CHF covcecs , ton 1 ) @2 
hardwood - 7 on l¢ @2 
pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt... bbl 6.00 a 
Pigmentar, tank cars gal 16 @ 
in drums , gal 22 a 
R. S. L. Resin @ 
Retort Pine Tar, drums. .tor @2 
Solvents 
Acetone, pure i 
Benzene, 90%, tan ar.2 $ i 
Beta-Trichlorethane gal i 
Bondogen .... 8 i 
Carbon, bisulfide I . a 
Carbon tetrachloride 201 66% @ 
Dichlorethylene I i 
Dipentene, cml irun ga 8 i 
Ethylene dichloride I t 
Plastogen .... ; It 7%@ 
Reogen (drums) I l ,@ 
Rub-Sol eae gal )9 a 
rrichlorethylene 
lurpentine ’ 
Waxes 
Seeswax, white } ? 
Carnauba ell 
(eresin, hite, ! ! 
Montan, crude .. i 
Paraffin 
Yellow rude ale 
124/12¢ 
Refined l I 


A ve ite Al i . i 
Exel : ; I a 
Gel / 1 
Hipar é a 


Oxynone ; 2 
Retardex z 
Santoflex B i 
Sant ir A t l @ 
S.C.R. _ ? 
Stabilite é 
Stabilite Alba 2 
VGB i 
MOLD LUBRICANTS 

DORE cricnees eer a 
Cocoa Soapstock @ 
Di ex a 
Lubrex ; i 
Mineralite i 
Mold Paste ...... a 
Dn . ceacenkedoeweus It l (a 
WOPUESOR ncccsesoss > t @75 
Soap Tree Bark, cut, sifted I é i 


FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBST 








IE aie da waneeee nes 2 
Amberex Type B 84 @ 
i. <suulene & e's 0% b 8 i 
EE ee US'2A @ 
Dt. pivtadebevneeessesues Ib 8 a 
Neophax A 119 @ 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Dispersed Sulfur No. 2......lb .07%@ 
Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) ..Ib. .035 @ 
Sulfur. rubber makers 
Refined (bags) . » cwrt 2.8 a 
Commercial (bags) wt. 2.0 @ 
|” ORE are can tae & 
We wéensneeceneesss l 175 @ 
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Crude Rubber — Latex & Guayule — 
Reclaim — Tires & Tubes — Automobiles 
— Rims — Gasoline — Cotton Prices 






































’ 
U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
of Crude Rubber pega 
a Figures on Monthly Basis- — 
1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Gross Imports Re-exports = Jan. 39,190 46,636 48,631 50,879 31,265 47,387 58,061 65,989 
ro = Feb 40,515 42.720 36,841 51,950 25,357 43,422 52.078 62,692 
Average Average 7 & Mar 47,003 42,153 42.813 54,129 32,389 51,416 52,454 69,024 
Declared Declared - a . 
Total Value Total Value _ Apr 44,853 $4,247 52,031 51,859 29,730 45,268 52,361 71,374 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long May 42,918 $1,101 12 51,795 30,753 45,484 54,513 71,365 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons June 40,147 36,156 2,772 51,860 32.540 48.438 47,834 84,912 
1924 325,899 173,367,272 23.75 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 315,590 July > 553 35,917 48.250 43.703 34,219 44,975 48,354 
1925 393,370 426,167,504 48.36 27 5 59.76 378,543 Aug. 3.216 975 46.777 41.506 40.552 51.740 53.307 
19 409,944 501,131,064 54.57 8 56.77 392,273 Sept. 30,258 Ose 46,449 43,945 40,183 51,402 52,469 
1927 424,733 338,688,492 35.60 39.76 396,958 
1928 432,633 242,727,423 25.05 25.17 400,474 Oct 31,253 41.969 49,637 38,754 42,850 57,155 59,644 
1929 560,082 239,177,811 19.0¢ 20.64 523,597 Nov. 4,748 42,31 50.433 34,025 49,050 55,677 57,716 
1930 482,083 139,133,048 12.88 13.76 451.878 De 36,569 42,474 49,754 29,195 48,143 49,636 59,709 
1931 497,176 72,922,845 6.55 7.42 471,581 * — = 
1932 409,55¢ 31,936,459 3.48 4.30 388,626 rot 453,223 491,544 575,000 543,600 437,031 592,000 648,500 
19 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 5.65 387,280 - 
) 449,513 97,929,676 9.73 10.80 425,665 Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by 
) 453,134 115,299,448 11.36 12.09 441,745 the Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
19 467,064 152,072,496 14.54 15.93 454,483 Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
1937 74,600 237,307,041 18.44 19.02 566,698 are estimates imade by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 
1938 397,620 125,357,730 14.07 14.21 391,968 revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 
1939 469,803 167,558,245 15.92 19.84 456,678 for the most reliable figures. 
780,820 303,117,7 17.3 2 773,760 
May 47,559 18,511,95 17.38 § 301,914 16.41 46,738 R ] . | R bl » £ } U > 1 “J > 
51074. -20°019's81 «173 623 295°334 «21:15 «$0451 eclaimed Rubber in the United States 
31 26,42¢ 32 17.¢ 49.828 22.20 66.83 - . “ 
4 7 7 608.82 17.49 , 83'369 19.69 70.037 (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
= 7 1,317,340 17 : ot 349,443 3.43 75,104 Consumption Consumption 
O ) 975,598 17 | 16 38 72,863 Produc- % to Produc- foto 
\ , 4 l ¢ 02 8.45 69,718 Year tion Tons Crude Stocks Year tion Tons Crude Stocks 
' ah ines 931 129,690 123,000 35.1 21,714 1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 
132 75.636 77.500 23.3 16.334 1937 185,033 162.000 29.8 28,800 
; ; 1933 93.587 85.000 21.2 17.780 1938 ‘22,400 120,800 29.9 23,000 
: 4 ay +4 ‘ ; SI, FUT 1934 108.162 100.855 22.3 20,000 1939 186,000 170.000 28.7 25,250 
, ‘ ‘ F 44,139 19.69 vy 418 1935 122.948 117.523 23.9 17.000 1940 208,971 190,244 29.3 32,636 
\ 84,99 84 8 ) 163 2 84,662 
+ - “ett : 7 et: + —-Figures on Monthly Basis emeiteei 
{ 1 73 8 068 ea 
Tan. 19.239 16.341 28.1 27.089 July 14,299 14,539 30.1 27,129 
G my 1 le latex g Te € re more Feb 17,938 15,629 30, 27,962 Aug. 17,161 14,464 27.1 28 .52¢ 
N It t itex and guayule figures (showr below) Mar. 17,182 16,200 30.9 27,524 Sept. 16,379 14,835 28.3 29,039 
dad 1 ex t ficure ; 1 Annual Apr 16,518 16.573 31.7 26,492 Oct. 19,300 16,807 28.2 30.816 
s é ev n Fe 1 937 May 17.499 15.984 29.3 27,141 Nov. 17.636 16,312 28.3 31,459 
June l 81 15,163 31.7. 27,701 Dec 19,239 17,397 1 32,63¢ 
41 
lar 20,41 19.08 28.9 ia eee. 7) ae es oe 
“ . ‘ Fel 19,50¢ 18,222 29. 54 De. ‘esbeh s0ss0. “60 bvedee 
United States Imports of Guayule. Mar. 22,006 191611 284 35028 Sept. 11... 
° ° ef Ay 21,574 20,427 28.6 3 36 a cade scacen. -26ae peewee 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex May 22:75 21,405 30.0 35.871 Nov. seeee veeey tee sees 
‘ une 2 Au 22,999 26.0 6,205 ec. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) te: The above fieures are based on the annual survevs conducted by the 












Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1924 1.35¢ )2 464 1, 
19 3.781 1.803.448 517 49}. 
19 4,3 562.096 3 - 
1927 018 2.674,957 zs? 
928 3,077 1,755,685 52 2 
1929 1,275 45.175 728 + 2, . 
19 1.09€ 347 328 2 - ie ’ 8, 
193 1,207 7 1, 4, 38, 
——  kehe «one 70 / 7 616.59¢ 5,112 601,999 
19 ma 1.659 2,261, 1,085 1,833.671 
] 4 398 75.349 1.054 438.209 4.987 3,11 3,643,221 
| 5 459 26.8 61 188.384 5.644 1 35 3,782,222 
136 1.229 ~ 5? 3 199.368 ¢ 3 l 852 6,659,899 
37 > 694 745.273 4 151.344 7.109 2. 85 10.213.670 
g 2.485 é 819 ) 181.140 9.132 2 878 4,147,318 
939 2.23 4¢ 15 4 2¢ 553 ¢ 4 ] $38 10,467,552 
. 1 2.44 7 78 14,593,466 
\ ) 72 : 493 138.71 3.584 1.523.879 
65 74.957 47 77 39 146.196 2.451 1.004.007 
262 8 ; 20,5 336 115.599 2,281 993,411 
A 297 22 g 701 276,642 2.278 1,022,531 
S 2 g 4 224 712 4] 2.953 1.337.487 
O 3 7 ; 38.092 156 
\ ) 7 7 43.939 4 308 1 
7 ( 54 39,471 1,102 534 1, 
447 104.1 ) , Q 221.911 2.184 1.019.741 
Q3 27 768 2.94 1.279.648 
\ 2 98,187 16.147 715 ,707 774,225 
\ 42 93.9 ' 18,5 14 1,594 48.217 
\ 34 7 14 $4,381 822 2,632 1,117,22¢ 
Weight given in pounds of drv rubber contained in latex. 
e Annual figures 1924-1936 revised on basis of intormation received 
Fe ir 8. 1937 
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Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 
revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 








for the most reliable figures. The annual figures are more accurate. Stocks 
shown are those on hand at the end of the indicated month or year. 
C . f G 2 li 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1939* 1940 1941 1939* 1940 1941 
Tanuary 8.089 40.370 45.344 August $4025 S5.346 .ccce 
February 34.928 37.557 42.253 September ok oe 3 Ae 
larch 4 412 44,607 48,606 October 499.854 53,807 «6. 
April 44.264 47,683 55,105 November 47,407 49.074  ..... 
May 49.76 52,94¢ 107 December 43,807 46,413 oe 
Tune 133 5,459 — — 
Tulvy 50.689 3 RE Total 355.509 589.424 ...ece 


* Revised. 








Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Total Total Total 





Penn .waxcws SSS ccece - 8.713.962 B9S7 cccccs Baraat 
., Baer 19354 sccccs 12.255.118 1938 ...... 10.612.138 
1¢3 1935 ....... 18,664,107 TODD csccce U7.471.908 
ee SHeiws _., aeere 20.790,192 BOO wcccce 19,378,558 
1941 1941 1941 

Tanuary 2,032,121 eee 2.407,864 SOptemanere 2 ssccewns 
February 2,131,211 June ...... 2.308,986 CROCE soe cseeenar 
March ..... 2,665,961 July ,061,144 November . occcssce 
Seer 2,682,225 REE cénc. paceeet : December ..  .ece 
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New York Market. in Cents per Pouna 
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Daily Spot Closing Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheet Rubber- 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Markets) 


-———Average Price per Pound for Years 1913-1932—— 


Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents Year 
1914 65.33 1918 60.15 1922 17.50 1926 
1915 65.85 1919 48.79 1923 29.45 1927 
1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1924 26.20 1928 
917. 72.23 1921 16.36 1925 72.46 1929 
-——Average Monthly Price per Pound 
1934 19 193¢ 1937 1938 
( $ Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jar 13.16 14,35 21.37 14 
Fe 12.9 15.48 21.3 14.7 
Ma l 11 15.89 $.09 l 
Apr ] 11 15.98 2 4 11.84 
Ma y 12.05 15.62 21.14 11.57 
Tune ] 57 15.85 19,29 l 
] 12.1 16.49 8.8¢ l 
ig , 11.98 16.25 18.37 16.08 
Sept ] 11.5 16.4¢ 18. 6.15 
Oct 2 OF 19 4? 16.55 16.28 16.89 
N 3.1 17.97 14.0 4 
De a8 1 8 20.01 15.41 
Avert 
for Yea ” 6.41 19 1 





Cents Year Cer 
48.50 1930 11 
1931 46 
1932 3 
59 1933 : 
Since 1933 
1939 1940 19 
Cents Cents Cer 
15.7 19.06 19 
18.83 2( 
1¢ ) 
91.24 9.28 
9 2 2 
4 








London Closing Prices of Ribbed 


Smoked Sheets 


Pence Per Pound) 


(In 








] l 1 } ) 
Day M ] | Aug D \ \ 
’ l¢ 14 
1s 
19 
31 
————Average Monthly Price Per Pound 
8 1939 1940 1941 38 19 19 
Mont I e Pence Pence Pence Mont Pence I ’ence Pen 
Jar 77 7.926 11.793 12.415 Aug. ... 7.841 8 2.818 
Fel 7.029 7.942 12.577 12.769 Sept. .. 7.918 9 964 
Ma ( 8.120 11.651 13.967 Oct. ... 8 77 11.813 
At 10 10 14.22 Nov. ... 8.1 11 80 
Ma 5.632 8.002 11.600 13.671 De r¢ 
147 8.216 13.04 Average 
] rT, 8 12.41 for Yea 7 { 8 5 
Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Recent Daily Price Per Pound 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 " 
Date June Ju Aug Date June July Ar Dat é \ 
l ] ] ll 14.46 16.00 7 17 l 
13.58 15.43 17. 12 14.37 16.18 1 7.01 
1 77 1 } ] 14.57 x 
13.78 17.47 14 14.63 16.35 7 
13.74 $5 17.24 6.58 ! 
84 17.3 1 14.69 
7 4 ] 7 ] 17 14.95 32 
92 17.21 18 14.79 16.4¢ 7.64 
5 1 2 16.9 19 14.92 16.97 7.08 
es 15.03 
15.13 17.2 
————Average Monthly Price Per Pound———— 
1938 1939 1940 194] 1938 1939 1940 194 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cent 
Jan 8.57 8.94 1.19 10.66 Aug 8.41 9.30 9.84 
Fel 8.91 8.97 11.10 10.87 Sept 8.17 9.30 9.69 
Ma 2 9 ) 10 11.08 Oct. ; 8 61 1.24 9.62 
Ay 8.7 8.87 10.89 11.48 Nov. . 2.08 9.73 9.97 
May : 56 1 12.97 Dec 8.72 10.97 10.18 
Passe g 38 88 1 14 Average 
luly 8.8 1.71 10.4 16.5 for Year §& 9.46 10.40 
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Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All figures are in long tons) 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 














—TOTAL 





——ON HAND AFLOAT— re 
of 1939 194 1941 1939 1940 1941. 1939 1940 1941 
220,727 139,304 309,411 48,210 90,285 153,169 268,937 229,589 462,580 
207,882 129,023 320,372 »814 112,257 136,955 263,696 241,280 457,327 
201,752 134,871 338,147 55,981 113,619 140,228 257,733 248,490 478,375 
188,074 152,645 329,767 57,918 102,557 153,484 245,992 255 2 483,251 
, 9,234 54,046 109,364 147,459 242.026 258.245 506.693 
< 108 51,274 119,138 175,499 224,767 273.451 514,607 

52,990 139,629 218,440 315,084 

66,717 141,28¢ 218,746 336,046 

8.310 137,888 205,134 358,485 

100,500 166,837 219,904 402,190 

114,044 158.095 219,249 408,507 

91.095 145.950 216,895 434,814 

N Above figures include stocks held by United States Government. 


STOCKS OUTSIDE REGULATED AREAS 


from the 








International Rubber Regulation Committee) 








wWures 
Singapore Para and Unite United 
i Penang Manaos Kingdom States Total 
32,37 1,70 25,000 168,2 227.316 
6.71 1.667 25.000* 190,222 253,605 
4 5 1.58 25.000* 212.774 279.749 
S 9 069 2 ) 2 )00* 41.538 298.166 
) é 3 OR4 3 )* > 14( 325.837 
773 7 6.94 344,418 
77 2,165 * 18,48 82,424 
1 l j 0 9.411 88,707 
16,9 l 10.0 409.795 
41.00 40.00 $20,352 
\ } - 2 j ) 2 $14,057 
M 14.4 1.768 10.0 359 45.61 
I 
STOCKS INSIDE REGULATED AREAS 
figures from the International Rubber Regulation Committee) 
Malaya N.E.I.! Ceylor Othe . Total 
45.618 42.6¢ 10,42 102,914 
] 43.2 37.387 9.433 95.199 
\ 8.251 771 92,228 
+ 44 >, 4 >. 384 97 5 
O { 7 7%) 7158 93. 
13 ¢ 39.267 11.67 ; 98,632 
1) 42 727 $8. 622 ll, } + 113,383 
wnuat 198 137 13.1 ) 09.260 
} lat 512 2 39 14.67 OF 122,743 
M 44,4 $92 } 
\ 2 16,7 9 
M 4 1 7 
a Deale Estimated 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 
Afloat for Afloat f All Othe Tota 
Unite states Eu Afloa Afloat 
End of: 1940 
or 119,138 001 65,862 235,000 
July .. 139,629 55,000 55,371 250,000 
\ 5 141,28¢ 5,00 3,71 255,000 
Septem! 37.0 60 0 67.967 265,000 
O 66,837 60,00 8,163 265,000 
\ 8.09 60 1.9 250.000 
de 4 ) f 4 
| 
' | . em 
Fe 136.9 60.0 18 j Z45 Ui 
Mi 140,228 60.06 59.772 60.000 
Apt . 153.484 60, 
M 147.459 60 ( 
499 
N Total A it figures are est +t mane 2 or} . 1ents b 
International Rubber Regula Committe {float for S$. is supplied by 
he Rubber Manufacturers Ass ition. t for ‘rot s estimated. AI 
r Ag s determined by subtractior 
rOTAL WORLD STOCKS 
At | ) 19 1938 194 1941 
479 $54.24 419.7 $33,841 721,57 
i ) 5 $45.26 65.833 $29.551 730 ) 
\ Q g 4147.8 S26. 666 447.47 l 
: 17 $28,249 586,291 165.34 7 34 
971 41 { 68.158 470.981 
2 255 $34.2 573.136 300.774 
19,074 445.782 580.654 547,708 
st 2 457.462 65.394 379.119 
embe j 470.768 1.447 631.888 
) et 4 479.398 540,97¢ 651,77 
embe +4 493. 26¢ 512.19¢ 659 208 
em be 166 7 15 533 42 B5 02.089 
Monthly Avge 8,738 4¢ 22 g 427,19 543,3 
Note: Figures prior to 1941 represent principal world stocks only, as sup 
by the Department Commerce figures since 1941 represent total 
stocks, as compiled by the Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
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Statistics’ 


(AH Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 




















Production Figures on Quarterly Basis— — 
Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Jan.-Mar. 13,437 13,355 11,376 15,565 7,314 13,946 14,896 16,333 
Apr.-June 13,565 12,597 14,892 15,834 7,380 13,759 15,636 18,259 
July-Sept. 9,822 11,312 14,914 12,207 10,794 15,182 13,877 
Oct.- Dec. 10,406 12,099 14,858 9,704 12,360 14,72¢ 14,777 
Potal 17,230 49,363 56,040 53,310 37,848 57,613 59,18¢ 
Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis 
Quarter 1934 1935 193¢ 1937 1938 1939 194 ~ 1941 
Jan.-Mar 10,730 11,154 10,554 14,143 7,388 12,445 12,791 15,263 
Apr.-June 14.998 13,473 15,940 15,741 9,564 15,107 17,595 21,447 
July-Sept 11,648 13,489 14,037 13,106 11,243 15,791 12,904 
Oct.-Dec. 9,310 12,066 12,855 10,495 12,098 14,165 15,484 
Total 46,686 50,182 53,386 53,485 40,293 57,508 58,774 
rr ——Inventory Figures * ; — 
Quarter 1934 19 1‘ 37 1938 1939 1940 94] 
Jan.-Mar. 11,651 11,675 8,762 12,004 10,547 9,963 10,789 10,149 
Apr.-June 10,219 10,755 7.556 12,081 8,337 8.632 8,871 79 
July-Sept. 8,419 8,288 8,690 11,200 7,859 8,080 9,837 
Oct.-Dec. 9,455 8,196 10,717 10,383 8,166 8,665 9,127 
Figures for Recent Months 
—PRODUCTION— —SHIPMENTS—\ -—INVENTORY *~ 
1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
Apr 4,316 092 5,82 4,458 5.037 6,05 1,81 10,8 ,9 
May $.47 $] 173 4.800 5.735 7.733 9.540 10,52 8 373 
June $,97¢ l 3/ 849 6.803 7.664 8.632 8 87] 7,079 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
- Production Figures on Spunevacty Basis —~ 
Quarter 1934 1935 193 1 1‘ 1939 194 194) 
Jan.-Mar 12,82 12,553 11,891 15, 83 7 314 12,38 12,801 15,349 
Apr.- June 191 11, 4 14.624 15 tt 7.380 11,847 13,7 17,631 
July-Sept. 10,321 11,27 15,320 12/038 10,794 13,118 12,425 
Oct.-De¢ 9,891 12,42 15,201 9,092 12,360 13,300 13,308 
Total $6,226 17,879 7,036 52,374 37,848 50,648 §2,237 
———____—__——_-- ‘Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis —_ 
Quarter 193 193 1937 1938 1939 1941 194] 
Jan.-Mar 10,640 11,252 1, 14,606 7,387 11,422 11,683 14,265 
Apr.-June $ 11.928 15,113 15,495 9.564 13,010 14,978 18,61 
July-Sept. 11,345 13,251 15,069 12,901 11,243 13,449 11,344 
Oct.-Dec. Q Be 11, 12.874 9,765 12,099 13,309 14,209 
Tota $5,044 48,067 54,423 52,767 40,293 51,190 2,214 
- Inventory a —~ 
Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 194 1941 
Jan.- Mar. 10,244 8.660 11.993 10,547 8.752 8.110 8.143 
Apr.-June 8,795 8.075 11,833 8,337 7.549 6.848 054 
Tuly-Sept 7.639 8.595 11,326 7,859 7.206 7.970 
Oct.-Dex , 181 10,945 10,312 8,166 7,036 7,017 
Figures for Recent Months 
—PRODUCTION- SHIPMENTS 7-— INVENTORY 2+ 
1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
Apr. 3.852 $615 5.496 3.940 4,547 71 8,653 8,191 8,143 
May 3.746 737 5.855 4.034 4.745 6,324 8,373 8,206 7 ,68¢ 
June $,249 51 ( 8 5.03¢ 5,686 6922 7.549 6.849 7,054 
1 These figures are based on reports received from the Rubber M: anufac- 
turers Association. They are revised frequently and the latest available issue 
should be consulted for most reliable figures. ie 
2 Stocks held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
° a ° 
Automobile Production 
United States— , —Canada ‘ 
Passenger Passenger Grand 
Year Total Cars Trucks Total Cars lrucks Total 
Ae 5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 263,295 207,498 55,797 5,621,715 
Se: exene 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
1931 .2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 19,144 2,472,351 
s xe 1,370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 10,098 1,431,494 
:. ere 1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 53,855 12,069 1,992,126 
1934 2,753,111 2,177,919 575,192 116,852 92,647 24,205 2,869,963 
1935 .3,946,934 3,252,244 694,690 172,877 135,562 37,315 4,119,811 
1936 .4,454,115 3,669,528 784,587 162,159 128,369 33,790 4,616,274 
srs 4,808,974 3,915,889 893,085 207,463 153,046 54,417 5,016,437 
Se stawe 2,489,085 2,000,985 488,100 166,086 123,761 42,325 2,655,171 
1939* . 3,577,292 2,866,796 10,496 155,426 108,369 47,057 3,732,718 
1940 .4,469,354 3.692.328 777,026 222,984 110,126 112,858 4,692,338 
1940 
Oct 493, 421,214 72 21,151 7,056 14,095 514,374 
ty sence 487 407,091 8( 23,621 10,814 12,807 510,973 
Dec 483 396,531 87 23,364 11,653 11,711 506,931 
1941 
Jan.* 10.863 $11.233 89.630 3,19 11,990 11,205 524,058 
Feb.* $85,616 394,51 1,103 23,710 10,647 13,06 9,326 
Mar 507.805 4$10,19¢ 97.609 6.044 12,093 13,951 +.849 
Apr. 462.270 74,9 87,291 27,584 12,091 15,493 489,854 
May 518,748 $17,698 101,050 9.840 16,74 545.333 
June 0,521 418,98 101,538 8,538 17,21 546,27 
* Revised. i. 
Note: U. S. figures represent factory sales; Cariadian, production. 
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Principal Producing Countries 
Tons) 


Exports of Crude Rubber from 
(Long 










































BI ISH MALA NETHERLAND INDIES 
{ & S Java & Sumatra Other Al Worl 
Ex I wak : Madura__ E. Coast N.I. Other Total 
1923 252.016 $32 . + 9.97 6.416 3.7035 1,718 46,344 57,822 7,856 406,41 
1924 59.70¢ 2 4 : 39.997 7.697 699 2.962 4,497 80.347 9.065 429 3 
1925 82 8.02 8.8 49.366 10,082 424 377 é 65,499 120.626 13,797 514,48 
1926 } 8 4 4 . 8.962 9,874 9.155 4,02 52,18 71,413 121.231 16,017 621.5 
1927 $7 2 g 4 88.47 c 11.3 22 5,472 55,29 77,815 142,171 15,633 606,4 
1928 4no 47% 40 727 2? 443 57.267 16.79% | px 4.8 58.848 82.511 121,770 q 10,690 653.79 
1929 : ‘ { 11 7 8 65,99 87,789 134,037 , 6.767 853,89 
19 { , $251 69.7 79,396 113.254 7,66 5,651 814,24 
1931 19.74 j 6,247 4,218 75,952 8 7 116.009 11,696 3,292 792,2 
1932 H } ) A 88 ) 4 4 3,451 61,312 79,837 85.871 13,883 1.816 702,81 
1933 j 1 { ‘ 4 1 74 ip ; 7.7é 73.851 91.861 149.659 18,394 > 737 846,31 
1934 677,361 211,803 4¢ 79.746 10,492 17,233 11,103 17,54 87.40 112.0 175,470 20,170 2,985 1,008.6¢ 
1935 90,319 74.¢ 4 t 4.31¢ 13,968 9.465 8.885 28,327 4,488 78,32 139,297 28,816 8,745 864.5 
1936 520.286 167.799 487 49 69 14.724 21.243 8.177 33.702 61 7 84.577 152.205 40.782 11.466 845.4 
1937 681,638 213,44¢ 468,19 70.3 17.015 23.922 13.213 31 84.085 139,632 207.863 43.399 13.063 1,133,8¢ 
1938 526.911 156,101 170.21 490 $22 15,178 17.792 9.512 4 R0 37.526 94 l 145,909 58.518 12.920 887.29 
1939 553,324 177,851 61 i 15,881 24,014 11,864 41,266 72,78 117,791 181,272 65,140 Z 24 1,002,¢ 
Britis] India & Nort Sara Tha I Ss Mex Grat 
Malaya N.E.1 ( t Burma ? Borne wak lan ( i Oceania Africa® Liberia America (Gua e) Tota 
194 10.4 3.31 17.62 1 $ } 4.437 1.903 7,223 17 l 4 
\ { 144 1.807 1.799 » 9351 1.834 7 72 98 1 ) 17 ge 
M ’ ’ 2,018 1,370 2.696 » 582 1.578 19 61 4 2 
Tune 15,4 ‘ ' 1,553 1,42 4,077 2,17 7 727 1 ,08 l 
July { j 194 1.767 2.494 4,253 4.045 169 800 42 1.035 44 
Aus { 1.33 1.59 2.64 $1.54 7 / Z 800 0 1,23 7 
sept { ) { 2.404 3 } 30 1 800 323 1, 
Oct 41 ] ) > S64 ; os R0( 600 1.8 
N 1 3 3 71 0 800 600 ] 0 
a ' Q 600 813 1,427 y 
lar Q { 1 g00 ? 10 448 12 
ke | 1.34 z ] ; R00 R28 1.814 89, 
Ma , 1/28 1.154 ; 71 . ( 800 958 2,83 139,1 
. - 4 164 ly 118 4,271 ) > > 750 2. ) 114.8 
Ma ) { ! 1,237 849 1,841 80 750 1,080 12 
(1) Is I ! I hown represent rubber which has Regulation Comr ee, W h accounts for the difference in tl princi 
act ! . cks Singapore and { lucing ceuntri wt Many figures for current mont! re pt sior 
ler ex ( Exclusive of Liberia. Notes | nd are later revised when more definite statistics are av ible. Ther 
Figur the Unit States Department tore, it is suggested that figures from the most recent issue Id be tal 
ot Cor é I es s ‘ 1 1 by t ] national Rubber $1 r 
" >. > > . .* ~~ >. . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Scandi Czecho 
United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Beigium Nether navia Spain slovakia 
States! Kingdom h Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (gz) (abcd) Tota! 
1919 238.407 42.671 17.685 5.584 6,395 753 9,394 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2.418 9 343,808 
192¢ 249,530 56.844 13.885 11.890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 7,840 5.510 2.292 2.008 567 371,405 
1921 179.736 42.087 13 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300.626 
1922 296,594 724 52 7.546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2.643 172 — 3,807 1,778 589 567 396.222 
1923 301.527 12.706 39 18,519 13,277 15.372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1.128 409.17 
1924 119 } 1! 30.44¢ 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385.59¢ 4.0¢ 32.956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1.558 520.274 
192¢ 199.98 84.S¢ 4 22.775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6.529 9,02 2.498 2,670 4,046 1,29” 1.870 617.957 
1927 403 472 60.24 7 38.892 26,405 20,321 11,321 12,018 9,49 6,482 636 4.224 2.055 2.672 632,768 
1928 407.572 4.246 16.498 37.855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15.134 2 430 7,958 2.243 4.418 3,178 3,138 599,77} 
1929 52% .608 122.67 ,) 49,275 35.453 34.284 17,169 11.774 15.886 9,445 3.022 6,440 R64 4.650 894 63% 
1930 458.056 120.069 , 45.488 28.793 33.039 18.639 16.387 5. 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
193) 475.993 86.1 46.466 19. 688 25.261 43.483 10.149 30.67 7. 11.009 2.22 6.36 2.605 7.717 94.64 
1932 Oi R44 44 086 4 é 45.121 20.917 36.027 14.469 30.637 9.519 2.851 7.262 4.359 9.444 693.618 
1933 198 365 73.33 1.953 34.120 19.332 66.831 19,341 29,831 11,166 1,243 7,831 5.520 10,402 72,803 
1934 439.172 158.48 49. 5¢ 9.33% 28.439 69,905 21.398 47.27 9.115 3.758 12,418 6.900 10,999 926.389 
1936 4 $8 1288 4 62.899 26.870 $7,567 21.880 37.572 7,593 4,068 11,878 8,140 11,245 895,727 
1936 475.359 2,591 7.03 71.794 27,871 61,223 16,534 30.967 9.648 2,888 11,236 6.668 8,772 791,51 
1937 592.394 92.707 7 2.17 36.088 62.31 24.733 4 14,97 4,343 4.680 2,400 13,063 1,055,35¢ 
1938 104 43 1 ) ) S 28.170 11.309 5.092 16,034 2,40 9.936 871,349 
1939 i 2 $ 612 7,051 
194 
19 , 
Sept ? 44 4 . é ) 234 _ . . er Q ? 1 *. . é 
Oct ) . 797 "4 nne ‘ 2 ‘ . . 69.108 
Nov 4 472 . . 4 . * >) . Ae 12 1 * . 71.171 
Dex - . 7 . 7 * 1.827 1 . . 6.45/ 
194 
Tan 9 . Sad 4 c . > 29 ‘ . . 
Fel 4 ‘ . . _ 
Ma a > ” > . * a >. 
AY ’ >. > > 7 > . 
May c . ? . > . * 
Tune ’ ® l l © 7 ] . 
luly 69.49 } . . . \* . 1 . . 
Aug l l - P 500° - 200° “ 
Sent Q . . . 1 * . 
Oct ° . . ] 
N ° . ; * 
Tk . * * - ee * . 
1 
Ta . - 
Fel . * > rf > 7 > 
M l 
\ 2 
s Inclu -— i pe “ : eat te = excet e sf rt mrt S e r A ed n 
in monthiv stat s t re i if er e O r t eliminat por cha and t re t S$ or net 
ficial statistics e $ Soviet Russ ir g Norw weig -U States imp vule are inclu in ti mpilation 
Sweden, Denmar and | g Kingdom and Fre xports t *_.Figure is pr 3 final be shown wizen availiable. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials _ 





If what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 








ACCELERATORS— 

El-Sixty; Ureka: Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; 
Pipsolene; RN-2 Crystals; DPG; Pip Pip; A-32; 
A-100; R-2 Crystals; A-10 © ANTIOXIDANTS 
—Flectols B, H, White; Santoflex B; Santo- 


var A. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Division 
1012 Second National Bldg., Akron, Ohio 


CARBON BLACK— Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 





For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Co. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 














AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 











CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


CHEMICALS ayo winenar 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Calcined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 38 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











CARBON BLACK— Aerfloted 
Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. New York 


COAL TAR CHEMICALS 


Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 

Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 

Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 














ANTIMONY Pentasulphide, 


golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York ©® Akron @ Chicago 


COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 














ASBESTINE—S pecially pre- 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 


SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 


WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer. Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 








COLORS 

Harmon Organic Rubber Color Gran- 

ules are bright in shade and fast in 

cure. Easy to weigh—Easy to disperse 

—Economical—Will not dust or fly. 

Harmon Color Works, Inc. 
Paterson, N. J. 














CALCENE—The Ideal low 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


CATALPO—tThe universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street New York City 


COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER.- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Division 
1012 Second National Bldg., Akron, Ohio 























CAMELINE Cities FILLER 
99.75% 325 mesh, more than 90% 
minus 25 microns; soft, thin, platy 
particles, assuring better tensile, flex- 
ing and elongation. 
HARRY G. HOEHLER 
YORK, PA. 








CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 


Accelerators—Sulphur 


Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clays 
Antioxidants Mineral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 
Dispersions Blacks 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
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the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials (continued } a 





CROWN CLAY 


An Approved Clay for 
Rubber Compounding 





Southeastern Clay Co. 
Aiken South Carolina 





MAGNESIUM SALTS 


“MARINCO” Magnesium Carbonates, 
Hydroxides, Oxides 
U.S.P. Technical and Special Grades 
Marine Magnesium Products 
Corporation 
South San Francisco, California 


STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEAD 
Standardized Products for Rubber 
Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr). TAL‘ 
SOAPSTONE 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 

















CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 


Samples and prices on request. 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St. New York City 


MAPICO COLORS 


Pure Oxides of Iron 
Y ellows—Reds—Browns—Black 


MAGNETIC PIGMENT CO. 
Wanufacturers 
BINNEY rd SMITH CO. 
Distributors 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 


oy t= Chloride, Caustic Soda, 
Bi-Sulphide, Carbon Tetra- 
Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bidg., New York City 


























DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 
DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 


DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





PARA-DORS— 


overcome odors in rubber—effec- 
tively and at low cost. 
GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 
Industrial Aromatics Division 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


TITANIUM PIGMENTS 


TITANOX.-A (Titanium Dioxide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOX.-C (Titanium Calcium Pigment) 
TITANOX-L (Lead Titanate) 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. 
SELLING AGENTS 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 











FACT ICE— Prevents blooming, 
makes colors fast and a smoother 


batch 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 





PARA-FLUX 
The Universal Seftener—Adaptable, Uni- 
ferm. Improves Quality—Eeconomical. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akron Ohie 








ZINC OXIDES 

AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZ7Z-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 
Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chicago St. Lou 











FUMONEX.FUMONEX BEADS 
—A cool mixing reinforcing black for 


Footwear and Mechanical« Good ageing 
—Improved oil resistance. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 








PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form. Saves power; none 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIV., 
GENERAL PROPERTIES CO., INC. 


60 Wall St. New York 





ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 

(Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York ; : Chicaci 


Cleveland, Boston, San Franci 














GASTEX 

Special Process Reinforcing 
BLACK. Superior aging and oil 
resistant properties. Low perma- 
nent set. 

GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIV., 
GENERAL PROPERTIES CO., INC. 
60 Wall St. New York 





RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 
For outstanding compatability in processing 
natural or modern synthetic rubbers, use 

SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 





ZINC OXIDES 
Black Label Red Label 
Manufactured by Our New Electrothermic 
Process 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 
250 Park Ave., New York 


Plant and Laberatory: Monaca 
(Josephtown), Pa. 


Green Label 














IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 











RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford $t., Boston, Mae. 
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Machinery and Equipment 





ella _ allen. allen ln 


write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St.. New York, N. Y. 








CALENDER SHELLS 
Gammeter’s 
ALL STEEL Calender Shells. 
Alf welded. Any size. 
New and better. 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 


GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 





MANDRELS—AII Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and_ Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome Plating _ 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandrel Polishing 
National Sherardizing & 


Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Akron, Ohio 

















CUTTING DIES 


Cutting and perforating dies of all 


types for rubber manufacturers. 


Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 
Avon, Mass. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


The McKinnon Iron Works Co. 
Ashtabula Ohio 





MIXERS 
ROSS Improved Mixers for cutting 
rubber cements. Standard Mixers, 
50-500 gallons; Change Can Mixers, 
5-50 gallons, 


Send for Catalogue 
Charles Ross & Son Company 
158 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment for 
Bands, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Rock for All Cutting Problems 
Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne St. Bridgeport, Conn. 





MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 
Frank E. Randall 
248 Ash St., 


Waltham Mass. 


MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“MASTER” Tube Molds, Tire Vulecanizers, 
Molds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete. 


Special Machwmery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


NEW AND USED 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


Send us your inquiries and list of 
machinery you have for sale. 


M. Norton & Co. 
Medford Mass. 








EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines, For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson New Jersey 


MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design of 

machinery to finished products of all kinds. 

Plant layouts — Formulas — Processes. 
Specializing in Latex Equipment. 


Continental Machinery Company 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SHOE MACHINERY 
Bed Lasters 
Clickers or Cutting Machines 
Skiving ines 
Lacing Machines (same as Ensign Type) 
Hamlin Machine Company 
67 Maplewood St. Malden, Mass. 
N. W. MATHEY, Owner 











FORMS - PORCELAIN 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 

for our prices. 
The Colonial Insulator Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


MACHINERY 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 


Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 


ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 

















GAUGES— 
Diameter and thickness gauges in pocket and 


larger sizes for quick and accurate measure- 
ment of rubber. 


B. C. AMES COMPANY 
Waltham Mass. 








MAGNETIC of All 
EQUIPMENT Kinds 
Separators Drums 

Brakes 
Rolls Special Magnets 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 
National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohie 
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Machinery [Cont'd] Rubber—crude, Scrap; Latex; Dispersions 





















TESTING MACHINES 
RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Deseriptive Literature 
Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Bex 963 Providence, R. I. 





CREPE RUBBER 
Specialists in 
Latex Crepe 
Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St., 
Telephone: LAFayette 3690 


Boston, Mass. 





LATEX 
Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodyear Ave.., 


Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 


Melrose, Mass 























THE MARKET PLACE 


is the acknowledged Buyers’ Guide to 
products and services in the rubber 
industry. 


Use it—for RESULTS! 











CRUDE RUBBER 


LATEX, BALATA 
GUTTA-PERCHA, GUTTA-SIAK 


Robert Badenhop Corporation 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


LOTOL 
(Compounded Latex) 

Ready to use 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 


























WHAT DO YOU WANT 
TO SELL? 

Whether it is vulcanizers, gauges, 

dies, molds, mills or calenders, a card 

in this space will help you. Buyers 

consult these pages—put your prod- 

ucts before them! 

















Reclaimed Rubber .... 


CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chicago, Boston 
Detroit, Los Angeles, London, Paris 





REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S.A. and Canada 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Blw'd., L. 5. Gity, N. Y. 






























RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave, N. Y. City 


CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber Company 
67 Broad St., New York 





RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 

































RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 


CRUDE RUBBER 
LIQUID LATEX 


Members of the Commodity Exchange, Inc., and 
Commodity Exchange Rubber Clearing Ass‘n., Inc. 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
120 Wall St. New York 
AKRON OFFICE: 803 United Building 


RUBBER— 
Scrap and Crude 


Also HARI) RUBBER DUST 


A. Schulman, Inc. 


Darrow Road, Akron, Ohio 
1401 Mississippi Ave., E. St. Louis, I. 
736 Statler Bide.. Boston. Mass 
Warehouses at Akron and E. St Lowis 























RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


“$8 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers” 


DISPERSITE 


Water Dispersed Rubber 
(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) 
Man-made Alternate for Latex 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 





VULTEX THE ONLY 
VULCANIZED LATEX 
Insures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Econ- 
omy, Simplicity of Application. 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
Also Latex and Latex Compounds 
General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


Successors to the Vultex Chemical Company 
666 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 


THE MARKET PLACE 


for Results 








GUAYULE “Duro” Brand and 


AMPAR Rubber, washed and 

dried ready for compounding. 
High Grade PLANTATION 

RUBBER from our own Estates 


Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y. 
745 Fifth Avenue New York 








YOUR PRODUCTS 
Should be displayed in 
THE MARKET PLACE 
Show What You Have to Sell 
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Rubber Mnfrs. 





The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 


Consultants 


Fabrics—tiners, Hollands 











MECHANICAL MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


Barr Rubber Products Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 


CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 





R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 
21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 


CUSTOM FINISHERS of 
RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 
Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
Textile Proofers, Inc. 

One Gates Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 

















SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Elastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and 
Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 


Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephones: 





CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. BOX 372. AKRON. OHIO 


Sherwood 3724, Franklin 8551 


LINERS TREATED 


Advantages of Porotex Treatment 


1. All Compounds stripped easily. 2. Wrinkles 
never cause liners to crack. 3. Prevents rot; 
liners rendered heat and oil-proof. 4. Liners 
remain porous, reducing tendency to trap air. 


POROTEX PRODUCTS 
875 East 140th St. Cleveland, Ohio 

















SOFT MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


Made to Your Specifications 
R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co., Inc. 


30 West Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. wares. 








Do you believe in Your Products? 


Then you should believe in tell- 
ing the rubber industry about 
them. The MARKET PLACE is ing or interleaving light weight rubber 


the logical place to display your 


PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO”"—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 


“LINERETTE”’—tTreated paper for separat- 


stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 




















‘WANT ADS- 


RATES: Five cents per word, minimum charge, $2.00, except POSITIONS WANTED, 
$1.00 for 40 words or less, extra three cents per word. 
= = —e Address replies to box numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
t.,. New York. 


All classified advertisements pay- 











POSITIONS WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





CHEMIST—with over 11 years’ experience in rubber research and 
ompounding, including development of synthetic rubbers and their processing 
and compounding. Have full knowledge of development and manufacture 
# tires, mechanicals, proofed goods, latex and latex sponge, dipped goods, 


Age 37. Available immediately. Address Box 1141, Rusper AGe. 


CHEMIST wants position managing small rubber plant and laboratory 
Several years’ experience in rubber compounding and plant management 
ocation immaterial. Available immediately. Address Box 1164, Rupper AGe. 


EXPERIENCED COLOR CHEMIST seeks position. Will also accept 
employment as color mixer. Moderate salary requirements. Address Box 
1] Ruspper AGt 


EXECUTIVE well versed in the manufacturing of all rubberized fabrics, 
itso pyroxylin and lacquers. Available at once. Address Box 1161, RuBBER 


A 


LATEX CHEMIST with seven years’ experience in latex research and 
roduction, acquainted with synthetic rubber and reclaims, wants to change 
esent position. Location no object. Address Box 1166, Ruspser AGe. 


PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE—Tires—Tubes and molded 
mechanicals, Reliable, resourceful, experienced administrator 
all departments. Small and large plant background. Opportun- 
ae initial salary important. Address Box 1159, RUBBER 

experience in the 


RUBBER CHEMIST—Three years’ compounding of 

i ind all synthetics, plant and laboratory management, molding and 

ssing problems. Desires responsible position. Available short notice 
Address Box 1163, Rupser Aa! 


SAFETY 
iffording greater op} 
Organizer, Speaker, Investigator, 
Relations. Age } Location unimportant 


ENGINEER, Specialist Fire Protection Engineering—Desires 
wtunity for service. Internationally known and 
Instructor, Author, Specialist Hu 
Address Box 1160, RusBeEr 
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500 house organs $15.00; 1,000 $20.00. Good will and sales builder. Your 
ul front cover. Get samples. CRIER (11) 1840 East 87th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


$5,000 to $10,000 available or more for investment with services in a 
going manufacturing business in need of operating capital. Address Box 
1162, Rupper AGE 


SOFT RUBBER POWDER—Your own flash or waste ground as fine as 
flour by our cold process will substitute as high as 50% of your compound 
and reduce your cost. Ne pick up grind, and deliver at moderate rates. 
Hurlston Parker Rubber Corp., 9-17—37th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Mills; 1 


2—Tubers. 


WANTED FOR USER: 1—3 or $9 Banbury Mixer; 3 
Calender; 5—Hydraulic Presses, with pumps and accumulators; 
Address Box 1014, Rupper AGE. 


SPAN GRINDER, USED, IN GOOD CONDITION FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. Address Box 1167, Rupper AGE. 


WANTED—Used equipment to furnish new rubber laboratory including 
mill, tensile and abrasion testers, analytical balance, hydraulic press, ovens, 
torsion balance, etc. Address Box 1154, Ruspper AGE. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 2—84” Heavy Duty Mills, also 1—60”"; 1—50”; 1—36”; 
— 30” x 40”: 2—38” x 78” Hydraulic Presses; Several Hydraulic Pumps; 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 
7% 


] 


ilso Mills. Calenders, Tubers, etc. 


IN©,, 14-19 Park Row, New York, N. 
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Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp —_ Moore & Munger piel Meh aine bie tired ce 308, 
Akron Equipment Co 365 Muehietein G& Co., Bip UGe. cc cccccccess 304, 
Akron Standard Moid Co 365 
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Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc 364 Titanium Pigment Corp. 310, 


Trade News Service 


Hoehler, Harry G. 
Holliday, W. J., & Co 


Hall Co., The C. P. 352, 364 

Hamlin Machine Co 365 Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

Harmon Color Works, Inc 351, 363 United Carbon Co. : aa 307, 

Heveatex Corporation 363, 366 United Shoe Machinery Corp............ - 
363 U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck Chemical Div. 316, 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


Huber, J. M., Inc. 363 Utility Color Co. 

Hydrocarbon Chemical & Rubber Co 326, 329, 352, 355, 357 Utility Mfg. Co. 

International Pulp Co 363, 368 Vanderbilt, R. T., Co. Front Cover, 

interstate Weiding Service — Wether. Hermann. Co. 

Jacoby, Ernest, & Co 363, 366 Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 351, 
Williams, C. K., & Co. 353, 

McKinnon tron Works Co., The 365 Wilson Co., C. T. ; 
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INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 





| SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE A S B E S T | N E SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 
| 

Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

| LIBERAL WORKING SAMPLE FURNISHED FREE 
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eadin’ for the last Groundup 





HESE doughnut-shaped rubber “dogies”’ Reclaimed Rubber for the thousand uses of 
are gittin’ along from one of our ware- a vast industry. 


houses. Box cars standing on our tracks are Above, you see the final operation in handling 
being loaded with beadless tires, and will a beadless passenger tire. The tires on the 
carry them to a reclaiming plant. There trucks beside the debeaders have been sorted 
they'll be ground up and processed into to conform with reclaimers’ specifications. 


A. SCHULMAN, INC. 


AKRON, OHIO « E. ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS * BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 










































































WHEN TEAMWORK COUNTS 


It is in abnormal times like these, 
when abnormal demands are made 
on raw materials, that we feel most 
deeply our responsibility to our 
customers who have made possible 
the phenomenal growth of this com- 
pany during the past 13 years. 
Although our production facilities 
are today taxed to the utmost we are 
maintaining our plants at the high- 
est possible efficiency and we expect 
with your continued cooperation to 
be able to supply your requirements 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIVISION 


for GASTEX and PELLETEX. 


We know that, under the cir- 
cumstances, we can count on your 
patience in case unavoidable delays 
in deliveries are encountered. If 
restrictions on the use of rubber 
are necessitating changes in your 
compounds, we shall be glad to 
work with you in developing satis- 
factory formulations. 


Thank you! Font } dims kr 


GENERAL MANAGER 


OF GENERAL PROPERTIES COMPANY, INC. 


ERNEST JACOBY & CO. . 
Boston 

THE C. P. HALL CO. OF CALIF. 

Los Angeles 





SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. (PELLETEX| 





Plants: Pampa, Tex.; Guymon, Okla. - 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES : 


HERRON & MEYER 
Akron « New York » Chicago’ $7, LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


H. M. ROYAL, INC. 
ir a) a 


Toronto e Montreal tre 





